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In Our Next Issue... 


THe JourNAL oF 
Economics is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington 6, 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the mew address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


DEHYDRATION SYMPOSIUM 


AGNES Fay MorGAN, JUDITH TANNEN STILLMAN, and 
Betty WATTs report on palatability tests of dehydrated 
vegetables. Miss Watts also summarizes work on pre- 
treatment of foods for drying. KeNNETH T. FARRELL 
tells of the progress of commercial dehydration and what 
dried foods we can expect to find on postwar grocery store 
shelves. The nutritive values of home- and commercially- 
dried foods will be taken up in later issues. 


WHITHER HOME ECONOMICS 
Lita Bane asks some challenging questions about our 
profession—its activities and objectives. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 


What is it? What are the elements of a good professional! 
attitude in a home economist? How cultivate it in young 
women? MARGARET JUSTIN and GENFVIEVF CALLAHAN 
discuss the problem from different angles. 


POSTWAR RURAL LIVING 


HELEN R. JETER presents the blueprint for postwar rural 
life as drafted by the USDA and the Bureau of Human 


Nutrition and Home Economics. 


STATUS OF GRADE LABELING 


MarGaret Rep brings us up to date on this subject as 


it concerns canned fruits and vegetables. She adds a bit 
of prophecy as to postwar developments, indicates the 
need for periodic overhauling of scoring systems and test- 
ing techniques, and points out ‘areas where home econo- 
mists might make a contribution through research. 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM’'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (Wartime Edition) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 


This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 


FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... free copies of “How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” (Wartime Edition) 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


Plan for TOMORROW 
with 


SHELDON 


HOMEMAKING FURNITURE 


Frankly—we want to talk things over. You 
have intimate knowledge—the “know what” 
of equipment changes which tomorrow’s train- 
ing for Homemaking will demand. We have 
the successful, practical experience— the 
“know how’—in planning and building furn- 
iture for Homemaking training. Through work- 
ing together—planning together NOW, we can 
prepare to meet tomorrow's Homemaking 


Equipment requirements. 


Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call— 
you will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. You will find 
them capable in helping you visualize and reduce to practice the 
ideas which you are formulating. 


SHELDON co. 


730 NIMS STREET MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Washington 


@ OPA (where nearly every business & in- 
dustry has an advisory committee) now has a 
consumer advisory committee to make sug- 
gestions as to present regulations, advise 
during formulation of new regulations & pro- 
grams, advise how to get consumer to under- 
stand & comply with orders, be channel 
through which “the little woman” can reach 
ear of OPA. Members, appointed by OPA 
Administrator Bowles, all known for work for 
consumer. Two home economists on_ it: 
Hazel Kyrk & Harriet Howe. Other mem- 
bers: Frances Foley Gannon, Helen Hall, 
Caroline Ware, Robert Lynde, Rev. John M. 
Hayes, Esther Cole Franklin. 


@ Rise in hosiery prices expected by January 
(not to affect Xmas sales). Pressure from 
makers of branded hosiery, protesting May 6 
price order & declaring no need of regulation 
for consumer protection, is such that OPA 
probably can’t stall much longer. 


@ Office of Civilian Requirements announced 
Nov. 18 plans to OK making 2 million electric 
irons (to start by March), 900,000 home wash- 
ing machines, & 900,000 home refrigerators (to 
start by July). Army-Navy objected but 
couldn’t halt production of the irons, may suc- 
ceed in delaying rest of program 6 months. 


@ Warning: Army release of stockpiled goods 

to civilians will change supply picture little. 
Goods to come mostly from contingency re- 
serves, eventual release of which taken for 
granted when civilian share first calculated. 
So far military releases negligible, except in 
textiles where availability of factories rather 
than materials was chief factor. Civilians to 
get more wool this winter, less rayon (needed 
for expanded tire program). 


@ OPA fears Administration may sacrifice 
the agency to political expediency when Emer- 
gency Price Control Act comes up for renewal 
in 6 months, is trying to increase number of 
friends in Congress. Core of support is non- 


partisan Congressional Committee for Protec- 
tion of Consumer, organized last summer but 
little publicized to date: 70 legislators headed 
by Rep. Scanlon (Pa.) but with no potent 
Administration member. 


@ Field scouts of Office of Civilian Require- 
ments (who began in July to make surveys 
of where homemakers hardest hit by short- 
ages) report most serious nation-wide situation 
in sheets, diapers, children’s knit undies, elas- 
tic, overalls, cotton prints, safety pins, flash- 
light batteries. Action already on pins: ma- 
terials allocated for 80% of 1941 amounts. 
Diaper situation starting to improve. 


@ Federal-aid-to-education bill (S637) sent 
back to Senate committee on education & 
labor where it will hibernate until public 
opinion forces action. Opponents of bill (not 
wanting to go on record against giving needed 
aid to education) got it off Senate floor by ruse: 
nailing to it amendment of Sen. Langer stipu- 
lating that there be no discrimination for race, 
creed, color in administering supplementary 
state funds. Amendment denounced by 
Negro & many white groups as serving no 
cause but to make bill as a whole intolerable 
through giving federal government right to 
dictate way state funds be spent. Section 1 of 
bill explicitly forbids federal control of ad- 
ministration, curriculum, instruction, or mate- 
rials of instruction. 


@ U.S. Office of Education reports 8 times as 
many war emergency teaching permits issued 
by states this year as last. 


@ House agriculture committee by 14 to 11 

vote laid aside Fulmer bill (HR2400) to repeal 
federal taxes on margarine. Rep. Andresen 
(Minn., Rep.) whose dairy constituents 
brought antimargarine legislation 57 years ago, 
made motion to postpone consideration of bill. 
Only strong public pressure now could force 
committee to report bill out. 
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MARY POLSON CHARLTON 


Mrs. Chariton has been teaching at the University of Tennessee 
since 1935. Her training includes work at Kansas State College, 
University of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, 
University of Minnesota, and travel in Europe. She has had 
experience in elementary and high school teaching, occupa- 
tional therapy, agricultural extension and farm security work, 
in addition to managing her home and rearing a daughter. 


ME home economics teachers think 

that in wartime they should not put 

much stress on art, and others talk and write 

as if they needed to apologize for teaching art 

atall. The business manager of one school last 

year said, “These frills are all right in peace- 

time if you can afford them, but while we’re 

at war the money should be spent for other 
things.” 

Either these teachers and executives do not 
realize the strength of the art factors needed 
to train an all-round good home economist, or 
else they have known a kind of art teaching 
that was not so good as it should have been even 
before the war. 

Let us hope the fault is the first one—that 
these home economists are putting their art 
to work but just have not realized the part it 
plays. Perhaps they need a review of some of 
the things accomplished by the art they teach— 
how it works for them, directly or indirectly. 
The teacher can make art do a wartime job for 
her, whether or not she has regularly scheduled 
art classes, if she has had enough art training 
to make it a vital part of her. 

College art classes are a necessary part of the 
training of a home economist, and the more art 
units are scheduled in the lower schools, the 


better. However she got her training, she 
must use her art to make her work function 
smoothly, economically, graciously. 


Two Kinds of Art Teaching 


If the public school art teacher has been 
teaching broad, up-to-date, well-applied, and 
diversified art work, she too need not apologize 
for her work. If, however, she has put all 
her stress on drawing and painting, she has 
not been meeting the needs of many of her 
students, even before the war. 

Few young Raphaels are in the average 
public school, and they will probably become 
great in spite of and not because of art work 
they got as children. But thousands of chil- 
dren can become creative designers, advertising 
artists, or fine craftsmen if they are given a 
broad enough program in the public school. 
They will lose interest if too much stress is 
put on drawing and painting. 

Hundreds of thousands need to learn to ap- 
preciate fine design wherever met and to work 
with neatness and order; they need to learn to 
use color and line well and to develop good 
taste for all their daily activities. That is the 
kind of art the best and most understanding 
teachers have always used. 
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The good home economics art teacher has 
always stressed these things. But when the 
old-time teachers of fine arts have swung toward 
this emphasis, hailing it as a brand new type of 
teaching, she has not said, “I could have told 
you so.” She has simply been glad to see them 
teaching art in a way that will play a vital 
part in people’s lives. 

Tool and Background 


For the home economics teacher art serves 
partly as a tool and partly as a background. 
As a tool, it helps her with posters, with the 
many dramatizations and displays used now 
to show people their part in the war effort. 
It helps her give out ideas for making over old 
clothes and furniture to save materials and 
money. It helps her put over difficult scientific 
or abstract ideas in a graphic way. 

A New Yorker editor asked last summer, 
“Does a mental picture of an electron as ‘a 
minute particle of energy’ stand a chance 
against a little man in a top hat and a cutaway 
as pictured in a recent television ad?” or “Will 
our children enter adolescence thinking of pain 
as ‘a complicated neural reaction,’ or as a 
grinning little devil who jabs people with a 
pitchfork, as portrayed by Baume Bengue?” 

In an age of visual education, Donald Duck 
and other cartoon personalities play an im- 
portant part in education. No other method 
is more helpful in reaching “the last woman 
down the road” with vital information. 

As a general background, art is the home 
economics teacher’s ever present mentor, 
helping set and keep up standards for herself 
and her classes. In larger schools, or de- 
partments, the art department is depended on 
more than many people realize: to arrange the 
flowers, to supply the Spanish costume for some 
project, to fix the bulletin board, to furnish a 
picture for a demonstration, to say what kind 
of wall paper should be used, to make place 
cards, to teach good standards for illustrative 
material, to advise as to whether Hepplewhite 
furniture will go with someone’s pine panelled 
walls or as to ways to make the day nursery 
more cheerful. The department, the art 
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teacher, or the art background of the general 
home economics teacher—whatever the setup 
—must supply all these and more as the year 
goes on. The help, given gladly, contributes 
much to effective teaching. 

In the art department of the University of 
Tennessee School of Home Economics, we 
held shortly after Pearl Harbor a series of 
demonstrations and exhibits of art’s wartime 
contributions. Among subjects stressed were 
“Art for Economy,” “Art for Health,” “Art 
for Patriotism,” “Art for Recreation’”—all 
needs which have been intensified as the war 


progressed. 
For Economy and Health 


Under the heading “‘Art for Economy” we 
showed how important it is right now to know 
good design. When goods are scarce, the 
woman who spends her money unwisely—for 
poorly designed, poorly made, or unsuitable 
things—is almost a traitor. Good art training 
helps her see what kind of design is suitable 
for certain materials, what techniques bring 
the best results, what things will work together. 

The home economist’s art knowledge helps 
people distinguish between wise and foolish 
magazine suggestions for adjusting to wartime 
living—making furniture out of packing boxes 
or barrels, getting colorful effects out of old 
characterless things. Some of the results are 
clever, some amusing and perhaps all right if 
the owners like them, and some are bad dreams 
in anybody’s language. Most people depend 
on magazines, teachers, and store displays for 
help. The teacher has to analyze the people 
with whom she works and help them see when 
and where highly advertised things are suit- 
able. She also has to point out that the de- 
sire to use up all scraps is no excuse for making 
useless gadgets. The old evening dress skirt 
might be better used as a scrub rag than hung 
as a swag over a mirror that was better look- 
ing before the swag went up. 

“Art for Health” makes us think first of 
occupational therapy. Although the home 
economics teacher cannot give all the training 
necessary for this profession, she can give the 
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Art in a Wartime Curriculum 


foundation and an appreciation of the need. 
She can also help students see the pleasures 
and the mental build-up that comes from 
creative work. 


For Fun, Patriotism, Morale 


“Art for Recreation,” for fun, is a strong 
factor in home, club, and community good 
fellowship. Where a teacher has been in- 
terested enough to direct an art club, it has 
meant much in the lives of many school 
children. Studio craft shops and recreation 
rooms for servicemen have long proved their 
worth. The good fellowship that comes at 
home from family members’ working together 
at some hobby is another evidence of the 
importance of art. 

Most people are aware of “Art for Patriot- 
ism.”” Somebody had to design the posters, 
the stamps, the stickers, used for all kinds of 
propaganda. Yet many school authorities 
have thought training in art techniques was 
unnecessary in their schools. In other words, 
people who have rightly questioned trying 
to make young Raphaels out of all the stu- 
dents, have swung too far the other way and 
have not provided enough opportunity for 
art practice. But these people are among the 
first to think that good posters and illustrative 
materials can just spring up by spontaneous 
combustion when the need arises and to 
criticize if they don’t. Training and practice 
are prerequisites to working out good visual 
aids. 

Some of art’s war and peacetime contribu- 
tions to the work of the home economics 
teacher can be re-emphasized here. Art con- 
tributes to family relationships, to child care, 
to home nursing, to morale, to food and 
clothing problems, to simplifying all subject 
matter by illustrating it interestingly. 

Patriotic art is effective not only with people 
out of the school, but with students too. No 
girl can make a poster about Red Cross, 
blood donations, waste fats, and the like 
without learning what is expected of her and 
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the community. No student can enter into 
art projects designed to teach childrer. about 
our Allies (like the marvelous projects on 
Latin America in the city schools of Denver) 
without getting an improved concept of these 
countries and of international relations. 


Other Wartime Contributions 


Art projects help in adjustments—in a house 
furnishing project girls can work out room 
arrangements for dormitories which are over- 
crowded because some of the campus living 
space has been given over to servicemen. 
Many home and community adjustments 
can be eased by fitting something about them 
into art projects. 

In all regular classes, of course, we have 
changed emphases; A class just couldn’t 
be taught the same ‘in wartime as in peacetime. 
We urge girls to do more things that develop 
in them skills useful in war plants. Craft 
students are given as much work as possible 
with precision instruments; girls in a house 
furnishing class are taught more scale and plan 
drawing; they are urged to elect mechanical 
drawing. Appreciation of design is empha- 
sized in all courses as a basis for beauty at 
low cost. Girls are encouraged to create 
interesting designs for substitute materials 
or to meet government limitations. Apprecia- 
tion that good design lives on regardless of 
handicaps—in fact is spurred on by handi- 
caps—helps any student, and especially the 
more creative. 

Anything that stresses creativeness, that 
leads on to an enthusiasm for building imagi- 
natively but soundly, that fights the forces of 
destruction, needs no apology. Anything 
that raises the standards for beauty, that helps 
people decide between the spurious and the 
genuine, that helps people at home make their 
homes and the people in them worth fighting 
for—these things are making art at home as 
important as art in the museum, and certainly 
not a thing to play down now. Such values 
increase instead of decrease in wartime. 


The Sales Tax in Wartime 


RANDOLPH E. PAUL 


What would a national sales tax do to families—to standards of 
living, to price and wage stabilization? Because taxation 
affects the home so directly, we knew that home economists, what- 
ever their field of specialization, would want to know the an- 


swers to those questions. 


Therefore we put them up to Mr. Paul, 


general counsel of the U. S. Department of the Treasury and lec- 
turer on taxation at Yale University. By the time AHEA mem- 
bers read this article, the tax bill will probably be in the 
Senate, so that public opinion can still influence its final form. 


House Ways and Means Com- 


mittee’s tax hearings, which opened October 4, 
were less than four hours old when a federal 
sales tax was proposed aig a solution for our 
wartime revenue problems. 

The Treasury had presented a tax program 
designed to check the forces of inflation and 
pay about 49 billion dollars, approximately half 
of our current war bill. Despite the need for 
tapping new sources of revenue, a sales tax 
significantly was omitted from that program. 

The omission went neither unheeded nor 
unchallenged. Because of the controversy 
over the sales tax, it is well at this time to 
reappraise it as a wartime revenue measure. 

The government’s need for new revenue 
has never been greater; but need for new 
revenue is not sufficient reason for advocating 
a general sales tax or any other particular tax. 
Tax policy decisions involve basically a choice 
between alternative revenue measures. Eco- 
nomic, social, and administrative considera- 
tions must be weighed carefully before making 
those decisions. 

I believe that much of the support for a 
federal sales tax stems from an inaccurate 
appraisal of these considerations and from an 
exaggerated idea of the amount of revenue it 
would yield. 


Returns: Insufficient 


A sales tax would not, as many people 
contend, be a cure-all for the nation’s fiscal 
problems. [If all retail sales of food, clothing, 


house furnishings, medicines, and other goods 
as well as certain consumer services, such as 
laundering, were taxed at a 10 per cent rate, 
about 6 billion dollars would be raised on the 
basis of estimated calendar year 1944 business 
levels. And a 10 per cent rate is far higher 
than any general retail sales tax yet levied. 
Sixteen of the 23 states which impose a sales 
tax have a 2 per cent rate, and the range is 
from 0.5 to 3 per cent. 

It is generally conceded that certain essential 
consumer expenditures, such as those for food, 
should not be included in a sales levy. If 
food sales were exempt, the tax yield at a 10 
per cent rate would be about 4 billion dollars, 
or only 1} billion dollars more than the revenue 
that could be obtained from the excise tax 
proposals submitted by the Treasury to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

In contrast to the sales tax, the new excise 
proposals would involve little or no increase in 
administrative machinery and would permit 
low-income consumers to cut down their pur- 
chases of the items selected for new or addi- 
tional excises (such items as liquor, tobacco, 
admissions, soft drinks, candy) before reducing 
their outlays for essential living purposes. 


Sales Tax Worse in Wartime 


It is of more than passing interest that many 
people who advocate the sales tax as a wartime 
revenue measure admit that they would not 
favor the tax in normal times. They have re- 
versed their position on the grounds that the 
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The Sales Tax in Wartime 


special requirements of the war economy have 
converted what were formerly strong argu- 
ments against the tax into equally strong 
arguments in its favor. 

On the contrary, a re-examination of the 
sales tax leads to a directly opposite conclu- 
sion. Arguments against the tax are strength- 
ened in wartime when so much depends upon 
keeping our economy operating at maximum 
efficiency and when a premium is placed on 
fiscal policies designed to buttress other 
governmental controls. 

The principal objections to a federal sales 
tax in normal times have been: (1) it would 
discourage consumer spending and deter 
economic recovery; (2) it would exact dispro- 
portionate payments from low-income groups; 
and (3) it would be unduly burdensome to 
administer. 


Serious Inflationary Effects 


The first of these objections might be 
accepted by the unwary as an argument in 
favor of the sales tax in wartime, since con- 
sumer spending must be discouraged if we are 
to “hold the line” against inflation. The sales 
tax, however, would have inflationary as well 
as anti-inflationary effects. For while it would 
check inflation to the extent that it reduced 
individual spending, it would have a disrupt- 
ing effect upon our price and wage stabilization 
program. 

It would be impracticable to confine the tax 
to sales to individual consumers and exclude all 
sales to agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
users; therefore, a sales tax would increase 
operating costs for many businesses and open 
the door to price ceiling revisions. 

The tax would raise farm parity prices 
through its effect on the prices paid by farm- 
ers, and a rise in parity prices would in turn 
be reflected in higher retail food costs. The 
tax would intensify the pressure on existing 
wage ceilings by raising the cost of living at a 
time when we are exerting every possible effort 
to keep living costs down. Living costs would 


be increased not only as a result of the tax 
itself, but also as a result of indirect price 
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rises induced by the effects of the tax on agri- 
cultural prices and business costs. 

When prices go up, workers demand higher 
wages. Price and wage increases stimulated 
by the tax would affect the cost of goods and 
services purchased by the government, as well 
as the cost of items purchased by individual 
consumers and businesses. Higher prices 
would mean a higher war bill. And larger 
governmental outlays, putting more dollars 
into consumer pockets, would offset the reduc- 
tion of spending power that would be induced 
by a sales tax. 

The effects of a sales tax on prices, wages, 
and federal expenditures would be mutually 
reinforcing and would weaken the effort to 
“hold the line” against inflation. The greater 
the price increases generated by the tax, the 
greater the pressure for compensating wage 
increases would be. If wage rates were raised, 
business costs would be increased and addi- 
tional pressure created for further price rises. 
If the prices of things farmers buy were 
increased, farm parity prices would be raised. 
In turn, the prices of things the federal govern- 
ment buys would be increased. On balance, 
therefore, the tax might result in a decided loss 
rather than a gain on the anti-inflation front. 


Hardest on Low-Income Groups 


The second objection to a sales tax— 
that it would exact disproportionate payments 
from low-income groups—also assumes new 
significance in wartime. The tax would hit 
hardest the very same groups who have been 
hit hardest by the rising cost of living. It 
would require relatively heavier payments 
from families dependent on low wages, allow- 
ances from members of the armed forces, pri- 
vate or government pensions, gifts and small 
annuities than from families who have ben- 
efited from wartime increases in income. 

Curiously enough, some persons cite the fact 
that the tax would exact payments from 
everybody—those at the bottom of the income 
scale as well as those at the top—as a principal 
advantage of the sales tax. There can be no 
virtue in the fact that a tax measure fails to 
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protect the living standards of persons with 
incomes insufficient to provide for bare food, 
clothing, shelter, and health requirements. 


Exempting Necessities 


It has frequently been proposed that the 
burden which a general sales tax places on low- 
income groups be lightened by excluding from 
the tax the basic necessities of life. Against 
the advantages of such exemptions, however, 
are certain objections, principally the sub- 
stantial reduction in the tax base, the problem 
of differentiating between taxable and non- 
taxable sales, and the greater difficulty of 
achieving effective tax administration. More- 
over, the exemption of necessities would ex- 
clude from the tax sales of necessities to all 
consumers rather than only sales to low-income 
consumers in whose interest the exemptions 
would be provided. 


Administration Difficult 


Finally, there is the administrative objection 
to the tax. A sales tax would be a new tax 
for the federal government. State experience 
has demonstrated that it would not be easy to 
administer, particularly in view of existing 
shortages of manpower and equipment. If 
the tax were to yield appreciable revenue, it 
would have to be imposed at a rate substan- 
tially higher than the rates of any of the state 
sales taxes, most of which are 2 per cent. 

This would mean that effective administra- 
tion would be considerably more difficult to 
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achieve. Investigators, collectors, and audi- 
tors would be needed in large numbers to 
combat tax evasion and tax delinquencies. 
The fine distinctions frequently separating 
taxable and nontaxable sales, the inadequacy 
from the standpoint of sales tax accounting of 
the records maintained by many businesses, 
and the abuses likely to arise in connection 
with the use of various exemption certificates, 
establish not only the desirability but the abso- 
lute necessity of an extensive auditing program 
administered by a well-trained field force. 


Stamp Plans 

Several suggestions have been made for 
modifying the sales tax by employing sales tax 
stamps or coupons which would reduce the 
regressiveness of the tax and, in the case of 
some plans, permit graduated rates and forced 
lending features. 

These modifications would superimpose on 
the usual sales tax administrative organization 
additional machinery for distributing tax 
coupons to consumers, or to retailers, depend- 
ing upon the particular proposal being con- 
sidered, and for redeeming the coupons after 
they had flowed through trade channels. 
Proposals of this type are not feasible in 
wartime because of the very heavy adminis- 
trative and compliance burden that would be 
placed on consumers, business, and gov- 
ernment. 


1944 B-Complex Award 


Nominations for the 1944 award of $1,000 established by Mead Johnson 
and Company to promote research on the B-complex vitamins must be in the 
hands of the secretary of the committee of judges by January 10, 1944. Nomi- 
nations should be accompanied by data as to the nominee and his research. 
The secretary of the committee is Arthur H. Smith, Wayne University College 


of Medicine, Detroit, Michigan. 


The award will be given to the laboratory (non clinical) or clinical research 
worker in the USA or Canada who has published during 1943 the most meri- 
torious scientific report in the B-complex field. The prize may be given for 
work done over an extended period—not merely for reports made in 1943 
and may be divided among several persons. 
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Challenge to Ingenuzty 


CLARICE L. SCOTT 


Miss Scott is clothing specialist in the Beltsville (Maryland) 
laboratories of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economics. 


She supervises research projects dealing with cloth- 


ing design and conservation, which have led to publication of such 
bulletins as ““M ending Men’s Suits” and “W ork Clothes for W omen.” 


(C alert teachers, whether in resident 


or extension work, the present need for cloth- 
ing conservation presents an opportunity 
many have not had before in all their teaching 
experience. Never before has there been 
such a chance to teach women and girls the 
resourcefulness, ingenuity, and skill which 
we brag about as being so characteristically 
American. Thrift has become practically 
a lost art in this country. Patience and per- 
sistence have not been taught so forcefully 
as is necessary if sturdy personalities are to 
be built. But lessons in all these can be in- 
volved in a clothing make-over problem. 

First there is the appraisal of the cloth— 
deciding if the pieces are the right size and 
shape for some needed garment. This stimu- 
lates imagination and gives rise to practical 
ideas that are as useful in making new clothes 
as in remodeling old ones. Reconditioning 
of the cloth, mending, working out pattern 
layouts, and planning and making the piecings 
—all these procedures play a big part in the 
conservation of clothes. 

And there are no set rules for carrying out 
any one of them. Each make-over is a 
special problem, which can be a challenge to 
resourcefulness, and ingenuity, and _ skill. 
Take, for example, the remodeling problems 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics is meeting in preparing exhibits 
of make-overs. These have to be solved in 
the same way as do home problems. 


Study First, Then Rip 


Before we spend any time on an old garment 
we examine it inside and out and work out 
careful plans for remodeling. Some gar- 


ments are not good enough to justify the time 
spent on remodeling them. However, if the 
cloth is still strong, we study the garment 
carefully in order to determine the very best 
use that can be made of it. 

Then we select a style suitable for that 
particular material. This is very important, 
for misuse of material quickly labels a garment 
as a make-over, and a make-over is nota 
success unless it looks as good and has as much 
style as one made of new goods. 

We compare the pieces in an old garment 
with the pattern pieces of the one contem- 
plated, of course, for both shapes and sizes 
have to be reckoned with. In some instances 
old clothes are cut in many pieces or the pieces 
may be too narrow or too short to suit the 
plan. 

After a rather definite plan is finally worked 
out, ripping is the next step. Many people 
consider ripping an ordinary job, to be done 
hastily and without thought. But actually 
it is one that can wreck a whole plan if not 
done with caution. Instead of opening a 
seam, then giving a big pull in order to hasten 
the chore, we use a ripper made expressly 
for such work. In places where stitching is 
tight and there is danger of cutting the goods, 
it should be picked out first on one side, then 
on the other. When the ripping is com- 
pleted the old stitching lines are then full 
of little threads, tedious to ‘pick out; but 
scraping on the wrong side will remove them 
in a hurry along with the old lint. Then, 
when the new garment is cut out the old seam 
lines will not show. 

Some materials fray when they are washed, 
and this makes old buttonholes, darts, and 
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pocket openings difficult to fix. Stitching 
by machine close to all edges before washing 
has been found to give the proper protection. 
It also helps to hold the shape of the pieces for 
pressing. 


FIGURE 2 FIGURE 3 

Old material always needs to be recondi- 
tioned, and in most cases washing seems to do 
this job better than anything else. To be 
sure, washing has to be carefully and 
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thoroughly done—sometimes using several 
changes of suds, and always rinsing until the 
water remains clear. It often happens that 
old material looks better if used with the 
wrong side out. 

Other fabrics with definite right and wrong 
sides that won’t permit turning usually need 
some touching up at the elbows, the back, 
and hem edges—places that have had a great 
deal of wear. We often use sandpaper or a 
wire brush to lift up new nap, then shear the 
nap off evenly. 

One old navy blue coat had been discarded 
because it had become worn looking and white 
flecks showed through the yarn. We washed 
the material first and then brushed it lightly 
with dark blue dye. When it was dry, we 
lifted the nap with sandpaper. This made 
the cloth quite usable; old worn places were 
hardly noticeable. 


Cutting Guides 


After the goods has been reconditioned and 
pressed straight with no edges stretched or 
pulled out of shape, everything is in readiness 
for laying on the pattern. With oddly 
shaped pieces instead of one nice long strip, 
and with no selvages as guides to the straight 
of the goods, this process is not so easy as 
laying out and cutting a new garment. How- 
ever, a prominent yarn in the cloth, a stripe 
or a check are good guides in getting pattern 
pieces laid right. A pattern layout is some- 
what of a puzzle to be worked out; one must 
try first one arrangement, then another until 
the best possible one is found. But the 
experience this gives never fails to come in 
handy in regular sewing when the yardage is 
a little short of what is needed. 


Design Changes 


If pieces in an old garment are a little too 
short or possibly too narrow for those in the 
new garment, the first impulse is to fold them 
up and quit the job as hopeless. Yet in most 
cases there are good ways of working out of 
such predicaments—either with changes in 
designs or with piecings. 
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Challenge to Ingenuity 


A design change, of course, isn’t always 
easy. It must harmonize with the whole 
garment design. There is the danger that an 
added yoke, belt, or pocket may look super- 
fluous. But changes can be devised that add 
to the beauty of a design. In making a short 
box coat from an old flannel bathrobe we found 
that the robe back wasn’t quite wide enough 
for the broad shoulders of the jacket, but we 
solved the problem by putting a pointed yoke 
on the back (see figure 1*). And we repeated 
that line in the pockets, using rows of tailored 
stitching for emphasis. No one eversuspects 
that this detail wasn’t part of the original plan. 

In another instance sleeves of the old gar- 
ment were too narrow for making the new ones. 
Since we were making a boxy sport coat, we 
cut the sleeves in two pieces with an outside 
seam which was then top stitched to tie in 
with the rest of the coat (see figure 2). 

A jerkin made from a man’s suit coat pre- 
sented all kinds of problems. First, because 
the old material was in four pieces, the jerkin 
had to have a decorative seam at the center 
front. Then in the back where the pieces 
were too narrow for a placket lap, we sewed on 
a straight strip and finished it so that button- 
holes were left at regular intervals. In order 


_ to hide the old pocket openings on the front, 


we added tailored flaps and a stitched-on 


belt that buttoned in the back (see figure 3). 

Piecings can often be put in out-of-the- 
way places. Straight sleeves were needed 
for one coat which was being made from an 
old coat with close-fitting ones; to achieve 
them we set a piecing into the underarm 
(see figure 4). Waists can also be pieced at 
the underarm. 

But piecings that fall in prominent places 
and can’t be made part of the design are more 
difficult. To make one soft woolen coat we 
had to set in a block of goods to replace a 
group of three old buttonholes, but hid the 
seam lines with the rantering stitch—a little 
stitch worked back and forth on the right side 
over the seam line (see figure 5). 

In another coat—one made of very thick 


* All sketches by Burnette Arneson. 
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cloth that would not fray—we pieced the 
revers and shoulders by pulling the cut edges 
together on the wrong side with close over- 
handing. Then, after steam pressing, we 
stayed them with ribbon binding for strength. 


FIGURE 4 


© 


Ficure 5 
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Snags and holes are avoided whenever 
possible in cutting out a new garment, but 
sometimes a moth hole or a burned place is 
in the middle of a good piece. A favorite 
patch for places like this in woolens that are 
not tightly woven is the re-weave patch. 
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To make it, first mark with four pins a 
square or rectangle the size of the patch 
needed. Then clip and pull out a yarn be- 
tween pins, making an outline for the patch. 
Cut a matched piece of cloth about one inch 
larger on all sides than the space just marked. 
Then ravel yarns from each side of the patch 
until it is a perfect fit. With a crochet hook 
pull the raveled yarns through spaces left 
by the pulled-out yarns to the wrong side 
(see figure 6). 

When the patch is a smooth fit—turn to the 
wrong side and fasten it securely in place 
with little hemming stitches along the line 
where the yarns were pulled through. After 
being steam pressed a patch like this will 
hardly be noticed. 
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Keeping Up with Congress 


I resolve to write during the present session of Congress at least one letter 
to a Senator or Representative expressing my views on some important legisla- 


tion. I will do this— 


Because whether or not I have a vote, I do have a voice, and it is my obliga- 
tion as a member of a democracy to assert that voice... . 

Because the German people have successively been under the heels of the 
Prussian militarists and the Nazis, and precipitated two tragic wars on them- 
selves and the world, due to their long continued failure to take any interest 


or hand in governing themselves. 


Because Congress at this session will deal with matters of tremendous im- 
portance, matters vitally affecting my life and the lives of those who come 
after me. Because its action on peace plans and this Nation’s postwar rela- 
tions with other countries will make it an instrument of destiny in the world, 
and because I must necessarily share the responsibility for whatever action 
it takes.... 

Because if everybody thought, “I am only one and no one will pay any 
attention to what I say,” we would cease to have representative government. 
Because members of Congress who take courageous, unselfish, enlightened 
stands—often against personal interest—need the encouragement and ap- 
proval of citizens who understand and appreciate what they are doing... . 
Because . . . Congress will receive tons of form and rubber stamp letters from 
pressure groups and special interests, and because a single independent letter 
from a conscientious citizen will have just that much more meaning... . 

Because by writing a letter to Congress I will be sharing its perplexities 
and its burdens— instead of standing aloof as a carping, critical onlooker—and 
because my own heart and mind will be enlarged by the experience... . 

—MaAtvina Linpsay, Washington Post, October 7, 1943. 
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Emergency Training 


of Nursery School Teachers 


HELEN L. KOCH 


Miss Koch is professor of child psychology and co-ordinator of 


the nursery school at the University of Chicago. 


She is on the 


executive committee of the National Society for Research in 
Child Development and on Chicago’s OCD committee on child care. 


LU, until fairly recently the labor 


market has been glutted with women who 
wanted to be teachers of preschool children. 
Those who achieved their objective did so, 
among other ways, by accumulating a sub- 
stantial amount of formal education. At one 
time the nursery school staff ranked second 
only to that of the college and university in 
level of training, as measured by degrees. A 
new teacher in a nursery school, furthermore, 
was likely to be inducted slowly into broad 
responsibilities. 

Now because of wartime conditions our not 
too experienced graduates are being brought 
in on the ground floor—are being asked to 
initiate, equip, and man centers for the care 
often of distraught children of fatigued and 
distraught parents. Are these students pre- 
pared for the responsibilities that are theirs? 


Preinduction Training 


I believe that our regular students who are 
now in training can, even without extending 
their preparation time, be fitted better for the 
heavy responsibilities they will be carrying 
if we give them: (1) more insight into the 
stresses, strains, and values of the unfavored 
groups in our society; (2) extensive contact 
with children of various preschool ages from 
underprivileged areas as well as the more 
privileged; (3) experience with all the usual 
routines of at least a 12-hour nursery day; 
(4) guidance in face-to-face work with parents; 
(5) more opportunity for home visiting; (6) 
systematic knowledge about community agen- 
cies and community needs, and (7) more prep- 
aration for the physical care and protection 
of children. 
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Sources of Teachers 


We should make it clear to students in our 
universities, colleges, and normal schools 
that they can prepare themselves for effective 
war service as well as for general living via 
the nursery - education child - development 
route. Agents for the WAC, WAVES, and 
SPARS, as well as for industry, need a little 
competition on our campuses from those in- 
terested in securing adequate care for children. 

Even though students should heed our 
counsel, however, this fact would not help us 
with today’s problem of acute teacher shortage. 
Hence, the important question is what sources 
can we tap to supply us with teachers now, 
not two or four years from now. 

One such source that has not been systemati- 
cally tapped is that of partially prepared 
persons who have not offered themselves on 
the labor market. Those I have in mind have 
about as good a background in education, 
home economics, pediatric nursing, social 
service, or psychology as do many now serving 
effectively in child care centers. 

A good publicity and educational program, 
I firmly believe, will bring many of these per- 
sons to the fore. They will need (1) to be 
convinced that their country really needs 
their services, (2) to be helped to see a way 
both from a financial angle and the availability 
of training to get adequate preparation, (3) 
to be counseled relative to ways of caring 
for their commitments in such a fashion as to 
free more of their time, and (4) to be given 
refresher or new training in a manner that 
does not overwhelm them. More specifically, 
assurance may have to be given that training 
can be secured in their own or in a nearby 
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community and that help will be forthcoming 
in meeting the financial outlay that training 
entails. We may need to plan also for part- 
time work for those who cannot be away from 
home all day. 

Among devices for making at least part 
of the needed preparation available are ex- 
tension courses, correspondence courses, local 
study groups under competent agencies, re- 
fresher courses, and the co-ordination of 
programs of institutions in a territory offering 
relevant training. 

Since the persons who present themselves 
for training usually come with very different 
backgrounds, a uniform intensive course seems 
less satisfactory than more individualized 
programs. A refresher course, however, when 
open only to those with similar backgrounds 
for whom it is actually a review, can serve well. 


Training the Group Teacher 


Though there probably are no generally 
accepted minimum essentials for the prein- 
duction preparation of teachers who are to 
care for children in our centers, the nursery 
training committee of the committee on child 
care of the Office of Civilian Defense in Chicago, 
for instance, has listed nine courses as part 
of the preparation needed: child development 
and principles of child guidance, individual dif- 
ferences and behavior problems, nutrition, 
growth and child care, hygiene and physiology, 
special materials and methods suitable for the 
preschool years, parent education, community 
resources, and practice teaching. 

Fairly recent home economics and education 
majors, for instance, who would have had 
many of these units could round out their 
training in four to six months, while others 
less well prepared might need a year. 

Since there is a considerable gap between 
the demand for day-care workers and our 
ability to supply these, volunteers may be 
needed to help fill this gap and assist (not 
take the place of) adequately trained teachers. 
These volunteers can be a motley lot, with 
what they have to offer ranging from mere 
willingness to help up to experience and 
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training more than equal that of women who 
staff the centers. Hence, to talk about one 
sort of training course for volunteers is foolish. 


Selecting the Volunteer Assistant 


Making the most of the volunteers’ unique 
skills and experiences is a placement task of 
first importance. It can be accomplished 
through a co-ordinating agency which has 
information as to the specific needs of specific 
centers, skill in personnel techniques, and 
detailed knowledge about the volunteers. 
While the latter may serve in such roles as 
assistant cooks, messengers, and secretaries, 
I shall discuss only the training of those who 
will deal directly with the children. 

A basic liking and respect for children, all 
agree, is essential to the success of the volun- 
teer, though of course there is more to consider. 
Persons who have a great need to dominate 
or to be loved may do more harm than good, 
as may also persons whose chief outlet for 
tensions are verbal activities—i.e. they talk 
constantly. Those who lack good taste and 
good moral habits, who are dull and unedu- 
cated, who have accumulated so much weight 
they fill a room, and who are carriers of com- 
municable diseases are dangerous. A chest 
X-ray and blood test should be prerequisite 
to training. X-rays of one group of volunteers 
in Chicago showed two per cent to have 
active tuberculosis. 

Although an arbitrary age line doubtless 
should not be drawn, the infirm surely do 
not belong in the nursery school as assistant 
teachers. Generally speaking, younger women 
are far better risks. Most of the state pro- 
grams I have reviewed require graduation from 
high school of their volunteers, though there 
is some debate on this point. 

Since the time and effort needed to prepare 
a volunteer well is considerable, only those 
should be accepted who are willing to give 
generously of their time after they are trained. 
The Chicago group insists on a pledge of a 
minimum of six hours a week for six months 
after the training is completed. Since in our 
secular age even a pledge taken with the palm 
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Emergency Training of Nursery School Teachers 


upraised has little stabilizing force, it is im- 
portant that the volunteer understand the 
full implication of what is expected of her 
before she registers for training. 


Training the Volunteer 


And now how shall the volunteer be intro- 
duced to the nursery field? What shall she 
be told about it? How much supervised first- 
hand contact with children shall she be given? 

Of course, there is no one answer. For 
persons with little or no exposure to the 
philosophy and procedures of day-care centers 
for preschool children, an introduction to 
nursery education and child development 
should be given. Training programs vary 
greatly and their relative merits have not 
been determined nor could they be, because 
the conditions they are designed to meet are 
different. 

Plans developed, however, by the University 
of the State of New York, by the committee 
on child care of the OCD in Chicago, by the 
Toledo Preschool Council and Council of 
Social Agencies, and by the states of Michigan 
and Pennsylvania agree that the usual trainee 
in the USA needs to be given some understand- 
ing of: (1) attitudes, skills, and interests of 
preschool children of various ages; (2) in- 
dividual differences in physiology, behavior 
and ability, and their causes; (3) basic prin- 
ciples of child guidance and the specific 
approaches to children in the usual nursery 
routines which are consistent with these 
principles; (4) the physical danger signals 
which warn of children’s diseases; (5) causes 
of the more common forms of problem behavior 
and the methods of dealing with these be- 
haviors that take into account their causes; 
(6) ways family stresses affect young children; 
(7) materials suitable for use with preschool 
children and the purposes to which these 
materials readily lend themselves. Several 
courses provide also for a discussion of the 
likely social-emotional problems of the parents 
of the nursery pupils and of the workers in 
their roles as volunteers. 

Most of the training programs in operation 
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involve not only lectures, observation, dis- 
cussion, and reading but also anywhere from 
8 to 72 hours of practice work with children 
in a center which can furnish intelligent 
supervision. 

This participation is usually as helpful 
as is the skill and insight of the person under 
whom the trainee works. Upon the super- 
visor rests the task of assigning responsi- 
bilities to the volunteer as soon as the latter 
shows she can safely carry them, planning 
directed observation, finding opportunity to 
use the special skills of the volunteer, inter- 
preting the children, encouraging reading, 
analyzing unsuccessful techniques of the 
trainee, and conferring frequently on problems. 

As most programs for training volunteers 
are themselves manned by volunteers who have 
many other duties, a substantial amount of 
individual attention for the trainee is often 
difficult to achieve. The Toledo group was 
ingenious in dovetailing with lectures by 
specialists rather close supervision of the 
volunteers in small discussion groups by a 
leader who tried to give continuity to the 
presentations and discover and help in the 
solution of the students’ problems. 

With small groups some instructors use 
guided observation and follow-up discussions 
instead of lectures to provide core material. 
The less experienced the volunteers the better 
this method is. 

As for reading material, class members 
may co-operate in buying inexpensive, care- 
fully selected pamphlets and thus bring much 
valuable material to the group with little 
cost. I prefer a textbook to the pamphlets, 
however, if a choice must be made, because 
the text usually provides more continuity. 

Public and private libraries and extension 
departments of state universities will often 
lend collections of helpful material. 

To facilitate the understanding and the in- 
telligent placement of the volunteer, I am 
in favor of placing in the hands of each 
person who works with her a cumulative 
folder which contains a report of the selection 
interview; a description of her unique skills, 
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experiences, arid interests; an assessment 
of her course work and the skill and qualities 
she showed when participating in the training 
center; and finally a statement of her needs 
and desires as well as of the conditions under 
which she has agreed to serve. 


Child Volunteers 


And now a word concerning the child 
volunteer. Children from the fourth to the 
twelfth grade have been used in one or another 
child-care programs. While I believe that 
child-care and homemaking units given by 
the schools and also the Victory Corps activi- 
ties in this area are valuable, and that services 
must be evaluated relative to what would ob- 
tain without them, I personally should want 
to surround any program involving grade- 
school youngsters with many safeguards. 

Most of these children are immature, 
distinctly egocentric, and rather unaware of 
the subtler physical and mental dangers: 
Their techniques of child management are 
likely to be clumsy. Furthermore, they may 
need for their own relaxation and development 
the time they spent volunteering. 

I have serious misgivings, too, about school 
programs which encourage elementary school 
children to work as “sitters” when that 
occupation is typically an evening one and 
may seriously interfere with a child’s rest. 
In addition, “sitting” is typically unsuper- 
vised. 

If grade school youngsters can be given 
detailed supervision, can serve in moderation 
and at appropriate hours, can be used to 
operate mostly on the environment and 
relatively little on the children at a center, 
some of them can be of value to a center not 
only without endangering themselves but to 
their own gain. In the main, I am more 


comfortable about having elementary school 
children assist in the supervised recreation 
programs for school-age children than in the 
care of our two-year-olds. 
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High school students, however, may have 
the maturity of feeling and the knowledge 
of children that will justify placing con- 
siderable responsibility upon them; but, of 
course, individual differences must be taken 
into account. 

There are dangers in having many in- 
dividuals deal with any given preschool child. 
Unless the child at a center is handled con- 
sistently, with insight, and by those who 
know the course of his development, he is 
likely to become confused and rebellious. 


In-Service Training 


In-service training, I believe, is necessary 
for all levels of workers if they are to grow. 
Some of the already familiar methods of 
stimulating regular teachers in service can 
doubtless be used; but such difficulties as 
those of transportation and work programs of 
48 hours a week make difficult the applica- 
tion of age-old in-service-training techniques, 
such as individual conferences with the 
supervisor, conferences with other workers 
employed at similar tasks, staff discussions 
of center policy, reports, planned reading, 
institutes, attendance at summer sessions 
and workshops, assignment of new responsi- 
bilities and new problems, visiting other 
centers, exchange of center personnel. In 
spite of difficulties, however, it will be an 
unwise program which does not provide some 
opportunity for exchange of ideas, discussion 
of common problems, and some visits of the 
supervisor with the schedule for the visit 
carefully planned. 

Properly selected visiting consultants who 
would agree to come in periodically to confer 
on problems might be very stimulating. Ap- 
propriate reading materials, no doubt, should 
be made available at the centers. Staff 
meetings, though held less frequently than 
might be desired, should be so carefully 
planned that they make up in quality for what 
they lack in frequency. 
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Furniture for War Workers 


DORIS PIPER 


Technical information for this article was supplied by special- 
ists of the dwelling furniture section, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, of which Miss Piper is a member. She studied at 
Towa State College and Purdue University and has taught design 
in a high school and applied art at Texas Technological Col- 
lege before joining the FPHA as associate home economist. 


on first essential of a piece of 


furniture is that it meet human requirements. 
It is upon this principle that Blanche Halbert, 
chief of the dwelling furniture section in the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, and her 
staff have based the furniture program for 
single and double dormitory rooms, war 
apartments, and what is known as zero-, 
one-, two-, and three-bedroom units built 
for war workers. 


To Halt Labor Turnover 


The scarcity of furniture on the retail 
markets located near growing war industries 
and the great distances which families must 
move to work at these war plants have made 
it necessary for the government to supply 
furniture for part of the family dwelling units 
which have been built by FPHA. 

Men’s dormitories and women’s dormitories 
built by the Authority for war workers in 
crowded war production areas are also fur- 
nished. Supplying furniture for these dormi- 
tories and for family units has helped secure 
labor and reduce labor turnover. 

FPHA authorities wanted to spend as little 
money as possible on the furniture program, 
but that furniture had to be well built so as 
to stand the extremely hard usage which 
some of the people in the war housing projects 
were giving it. 

Flexible, Sound Specifications 

New standards of low-cost furniture con- 

struction, therefore, had to be established. 


Furniture specifications were drawn up on the 
materials and general principles of construc- 


tion. These specifications change from time 
to time as they are affected by scarcities of 
materials and by varying factory conditions. 

The first consideration in preparing stand- 
ards is to supply the minimum needs of a 
war worker—a comfortable 3’3” width bed, 
a good spring and mattress on which to sleep; 
a sturdy comfortable chair; a well-constructed 
chest of drawers with provision for a writing 
area; and a mirror to hang above the chiffo- 
desk. In the living units, a substantial ex- 
tension table and dining chairs are added, 
and chests substituted for the chiffo-desks. 

The aim of the specifications is to set a 
furniture standard which will aid in getting 
furniture of maximum strength and maximum 
comfort at a minimum cost. 

The writing of specifications requires in- 
vestigation and evaluation of information 
from many sources. Facts gained from tests 
made by the National Bureau of Standards as 
well as from tests made within the FPHA 
are incorporated in the specifications. 

The procedure for securing furniture is as 
follows: A furniture manufacturer is given 
specifications and suggestive blueprints for the 
pieces which are desired in the furnishing of 
FPHA projects. Any furniture manufacturer 
can get the specifications and submit samples, 
which have to be made in his factory. When 
the samples arrive, they are evaluated by 
construction and design specialists. A sample 
piece is carefully checked for construction, 
durability, and design. If it satisfactorily 
complies with specifications, it becomes an 
approved sample and contracts can be let 
to the manufacturer. Some pieces are well 
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designed and well built as submitted; others 
must be redesigned according to suggestions. 

This procedure was considered much better 
than the issuing of definite plans and orders 
to manufacturers, because it allows for the 
development of some initiative in design by 
the manufacturer. It also gives the manu- 
facturer a chance to build the type of furni- 
ture for which his factory is equipped. FPHA 
specifications, while demanding high standards 
in construction, permit diversity of design. 
It is amazing to see what an interesting 
variety of chests are being made, each one of 
which complies with FPHA specifications as 
to wood, finish, size, and construction. 


The Wood and Finishes 


The kind of wood used in furniture varies 
from one section of the country to another. 
So far almost no soft woods are used. 

Not only must the wood come within the 
types listed in specifications; exposed surfaces 
must be free from sap, mineral, and heart wood 
streaks. Stock must be air- and kiln-dried 
to a minimum moisture content of 7 per cent, 
then stick piled and tempered to mill condi- 
tions for at least a week. 

The finish which the staff of the dwelling 
furniture section prefers and which will be 
maintained unless priorities interfere, consists 
of water stain, sealer or wash coat, inert silex 
filler and two coats of lacquer, sanded between 
the coats of lacquer. The final coat is then 
rubbed with oil and grit-free pumice to a 
smooth finish. Water stain is used because 
it permeates the wood most deeply, thereby 
lessening the work of upkeep. Lacquer is 
recommended because it is easily cared for, 
does not chip as readily as do other finishes 
and it can be easily refinished by an unskilled 
operator. 

The interior of all drawers and the under 
parts of tables, if they are of solid wood, 
are coated with one coat of sealer to prevent 
dirt penetration and warpage. 

Wood finishes medium in color value are 
preferred, as dark values have been found to 
absorb too much light in a small room and 
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too light values on the other hand show soil 
from a workman’s hands and clothing. Fur- 
thermore, furniture which is medium in value 
blends with the wall surfaces and does not 
create the confusion that furniture of dark 
value does. 

Every possible attempt is being made to 
use noncritical materials or to minimize the 
use of critical materials and yet uphold stand- 
ards of durability. For example, in some chest 
designs a continuous groove underneath the 
drawer edge serves as drawer pulls. For other 
chests an inserted pull is designed. This 
not only eliminates the use of metal, wood, 
and glue required in a pull which is attached 
but also allows the chest to be packed into 
narrower containers for shipping. 


Bed, Chest, and Chiffo-Desk 


A comfortable bed is considered the most 
important piece of furniture in relation to 
the workman’s needs. As priorities cut the 
amount of metal which can be put into springs, 
larger and better mattresses had to be de- 
veloped. The inside measurements of a 
single bed are 3’3” by 6'4”, of a double bed 
46” by 6'4”. Box springs on legs, with 
mattresses, are provided for the living-bed- 
room units. The footboards and headboards 
of both the single and double beds are 28” in 
height. This end is composed of a top rail 
and balusters, as this construction takes 
less wood and leaves less area to be scratched 
and marred in use. With low headboard and 
footboard identical the bed can be used to 
good advantage in room arrangement. 

Chests are usually post-and-panel construc- 
tion. All chests either have six-inch legs 
or are built to the floor with a rounded recess 
three and one-half inches deep and three 
inches high to allow for toe space and ease 
in room cleaning. They are made in three 
sizes. The standard chest is 36” wide, 
38” high, 20” deep. The auxiliary chest 
placed in the two- and three-bedroom units 
is 28” wide, 38” high, 20” deep. A special 
chest, width 32”, depth 17”, height 43”, 
was designed for war apartments. The mirror 
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with plate glass 18” by 24” is made with 
simple wood frame to match the chest. 

The first chiffo-desk consisted of three 
drawers and a desk compartment. Later when 
no metal hinges were available, a different 
type chiffo-desk was developed; one of its 
five drawers was shallow and topped witha 
sliding panel which could be used as a writing 
surface or could be removed to convert the 
drawer to regular use. This problem was 
worked out by the dwelling furniture section 
of the FPHA in co-operation with the manu- 
facturers. 


Table and Chairs 


The dining, writing, and game activities 
of the family are taken care of by a 30” square 
table having leaves which can be inserted 
in the center. The top of the table is always 
balanced inasmuch as the legs are at the four 
corners. It is secured to the apron with 
hardwood blocks screwed to the top and set 
into the rabbeted apron. This floating-top 
construction permits slight variances in warp- 
age of the top. The table height is 29”. 
Two leaves 7}” in width to be inserted into 
the table are provided for the one- and two- 
bedroom units. This gives a seating capacity 
of four persons. An extra 9” leaf is allowed 
the three-bedroom unit, giving a seating capac- 
ity of six. This planning in regard to the 
dining table allows the manufacturer to adapt 
his one-table design of 30” by 30” to various 
family sizes, thereby reducing manufacturing 
costs. 

The arm post of the occasional chair must 
be bolted to the seat rail and set back from 
the edge to allow the chair to be pulled up 
to the table, thereby letting the chair serve 
the dual purpose of an occasional and dining 
chair. The seat panel of the chair is covered 


with fabrikoid of durable quality in colors 
which will harmonize with both the wood 
finish and other furnishings of the tenants. 
Fabrikoid was selected instead of an un- 
treated fabric for ease in cleaning and replace- 
ment, factors which cut the cost of mainten- 
ance and upkeep. 
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Furniture for Dormitories 


Furniture standards for dormitories based 
on minimum needs have also been established 
by the management standards division. 
Furnishings for a double dormitery room 
include two single beds, 3’3” by 6’4” (inside 
dimensions), two springs, two mattresses, 
two mattress pads, two pillows, one chiffo- 
desk, one mirror, two chairs, two ash trays, 
and one wastebasket; for the single dormitory, 
one each of the above. 


What the Bill Is 


Linens and blankets are furnished for the 
single and double dormitory rooms: four sheets, 
two pillow cases, 14 face towels, eight bath 
towels, and two or three blankets per person, 
depending on the project location. In addi- 
tion to these quantities a basic surplus is 
provided at the time of initial purchases. 

The cost for a single dormitory room com- 
plete with linens is $76.40; for a double 
dormitory room, $128.52. Without the blan- 
kets, bed linens, and towels, the cost of 
furnishing a single room is $49.15. 

The furniture and furnishings provided 
for the zero-bedroom units (for two persons) 
include two mattresses and two box springs on 
legs, two single mattress pads, two pillows, 
one 36” chest, one mirror, one dinette table 
with two leaves, two dinette chairs, two 
occasional chairs, two ash trays, and one 
wastebasket. Furniture and furnishings cost 
$95.85. 

The one-bedroom unit (occupancy three 
persons) costs $125.40 and is provided with 
two beds 3’3” by 6’4”, with springs; one box 
spring on legs; mattresses and mattress pads; 
three pillows; one 36” chest; one mirror; one 
dinette table with two leaves; two dinette 
chairs and two occasional chairs; two ash 
trays; and two wastebaskets. Single beds are 
provided instead of double beds for greater 
flexibility of occupancy. 

The occupancy standard for the two-bed- 
room unit is set as four persons and the 
furniture and the furnishings provided are 
one 4'6” by 6'4” bed; two 3’3” beds with 
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springs, mattresses, and mattress pads for 
each bed; one 36” chest and one 28” chest; 
two mirrors; one dinette table with two 
leaves and four dinette chairs; two occasional 
chairs and two ash trays. The cost is $159.43. 
The three-bedroom unit (occupancy six 
persons) is furnished with one 4’6” bed and 
four 3’3” beds, each of which is provided with 
a spring, mattress, and mattress pad. A 36” 
chest, two 28” chests, three mirrors, a dinette 
table with three leaves, four dinette chairs, 
three occasional chairs, and two ash trays 
are also provided. The furniture and furnish- 
ings cost $235.57. 
. All the above price quotations are based on 
average furniture and furnishings costs figured 
on contract prices as of March 1943. 


Education for Postwar Living 


Working with the manufacturer is only 
part of the furniture program. The FPHA 
dwelling furniture section has worked out 
suggestions for advantageous room arrange- 
ments and has issued them to projects. 
Slight variations in furniture standards are 
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allowed in some regions because of local condi- 
tions and demands. Floor plans which vary 
from the standard plans issued by FPHA 
must be checked, however, to see that they 
will take the recommended pieces of furniture 
of standard size. If they do not, recommenda- 
tions as to the best possible furniture arrange- 
ment and occupancy are submitted to the 
regional office. 

A furniture program of this type will not 
be complete unless the results are alsoshown 
in postwar civilian furniture production and 
in the demand and appreciation of the tenants 
for well-constructed furniture. In housing 
projects today many people are living with 
good furniture for the first time. 

A program of consumer education should 
follow. After giving people furniture, the 
construction and utility of which have been 
carefully thought through, the next step is 
to show them how to use and care for it. They 
should also learn why the furniture they 
are now using is good and what to look for 
when they return to their homes after the war 
and are buying furniture for themselves. 


Fixed Incomes for 20 Million 


The incomes of more than 20,000,000 who depend on fixed low wages, 
pensions or allotments, or meager checks from governmental units, are shrink- 
ing with every rise in the cost of living. 

Nine million are dependents of men now serving in the armed forces of the 
United States. Nearly 2,200,000 are aged persons on state public assistance 
rolls. Another million are disabled veterans drawing pensions or disability 
compensation, or the widows and dependent children of veterans. 

Retired and disabled firemen, policemen, state and municipal employees 
totaling 158,000 are receiving pensions or retirement pay. Dependent chil- 
dren receiving aid through federal and state welfare funds number 739,000. 
Fifty-three thousand are blind. About 700,000 retired workers, widows, and 
young children receive social insurance payments under the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program....More than 400,000 persons are drawing 
annuities for which they. ..saved. Not all of these people, of course, depend 
entirely on the government or insurance checks coming to them monthly but 
the payments they receive are fixed...The dollars of 6,000,000 others will 
purchase fewer necessities if prices continue upward—teachers; public em- 
ployees such as firemen, policemen, nurses in state and city hospitals; munici- 
pal, county, township, and state employees.—Office of War Information. 


To Stmplify Household Tasks 


MARY LOUISE COLLINGS 


Miss Collings, home management specialist at Louisiana State 
University, is now on loan for work in the division of field studies 
and training, Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture. 


NK, JW can home economists apply 


the techniques used by industry in motion 
and time studies to develop easier, more 
effective ways of carrying out essential home- 
making tasks? 

That was the question asked—and in part 
answered—at the August 16 to 28, 1943, con- 
ference at Purdue University attended by 33 
specialists in home economics teaching, exten- 
sion, and research. 

With the shortage of manpower, efficient 
utilization of the nation’s labor force has 
assumed an importance not previously recog- 
nized. Last June at the AHEA’s Wartime 
Institute, Dale Yoder, chief of the labor 
market planning division of the War Man- 
power Commission, listed it as one of the three 
major functions of the national manpower 
program and pointed out the contribution 
home economics might make in securing 
maximum worker time on the job. 

The Purdue conference was concerned with 
efficient utilization of one highly important 
sector of the nation’s labor force, the!:woman 
in the home, and was made possible by a 
grant from the General Education Board, 
endowed by John D. Rockefeller to promote 
education within the USA. 


Engineers Supply the Pattern 


Technical instruction given the 33 home 
economists as to the preparation of process 
and operation charts, the use of micromotion 
or film analysis, and the making of time 
studies followed the pattern of that given to 
industrial engineers. Dr. M. E. Mundel, 
professor of industrial engineering, and Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth, professor of management, 
directed the conference. Dr. Gilbreth and 
Mary Rokahr, extension economist in home 
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She did her graduate work at Northwestern University. 


management, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
conducted seminars. 

A questioning attitude toward a task was 
emphasized as an invaluable aid in developing 
better work methods. How to use the work 
simplification check list was demonstrated: 

1. Can this operation be eliminated? What 
would happen if I didn’t do it? 

2. Can I substitute a better way? 

3. Can I use my equipment to better ad- 
vantage? 

4. Is my equipment in good order? 

5. Can the order of work be changed so as 
to allow more work with less physical 
effort? 

6. CanTeasea job? Reduce the time needed 
to do it? 

7. Am I overexerting myself by stooping? 
Lifting the hard way? 

8. Can excess travel be eliminated by 
(a) Planning work, 

(b) Changing the places where things are 
kept, or 
(c) Combining jobs? 
9. When I do some repetitive job can I 
(a) Sit comfortably? 
(b) Let gravity help? 
(c) Have both hands work instead of one 
holding? 
(d) Make the job safer? 
(e) Use a better tool? 
(f) Arrange my work so everything is 
within elbow reach? 
(g) Use all the help I can get? 
10. What is the best time to do a job? 
11. Do I train helpers in the best way to do 
a job? 
12. Do I train helpers in the best way to use 
a tool? | 
This check list is an adaptation of the 
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Farm Labor Check List developed by M. E. 
Mundel of Purdue University. 

The seminars brought out a discussion of 
areas in which research studies and projects 
are much needed at present: 

1. Time patterns for doing household tasks 
2. Use of left hand 
3. Designs for small equipment to make 
possible use of both hands in household 
tasks 
4. Adjustments for homemakers carrying on 
farm tasks 
. Design of postwar household equipment 
. Teaching methods in motion-time study 
. Original and improved ways of doing 
household tasks, through energy- and time- 
savers 
The group sought to define the areas in 
homemaking where work simplification prin- 
ciples can best be applied and agreed that 
these areas were in the tasks which are: (a) 
common to most homes, (b) repetitive, (c) 
time- and energy-consuming or irritating, and 
(d) important in the current scene. 

Simplification of the tasks performed by 
the homemaker is not altogether new to home 
economists. There is evidence of this fact 
in the research, teaching, and extension home 
management project work which have been 
carried on for some time. The conference 
seminars gave occasion for bringing members 
up to date on such work. Research in prog- 
ress, or completed, was reviewed. 


Work Already Under Way 


Nellie Perkins, University of Illinois, re- 
ported on the work she is doing on laundering 
in the rural home. Elaine Knowles, Cornell 
University, told of her work on ironing in 
which she is using new methods of measuring 
the effect of equipment and of work techniques 
on the worker. 

Maud Wilson, Oregon State College, dis- 
cussed her time studies which progressed to 
work on the house as a place for starting im- 
provement in the use of time. Irma H. Gross, 
Michigan State College, reported on the series 
of studies in home management which has 
been carried on for the last seven years. 
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Bulletins already issued or soon to be pub- 
lished give information on all these studies. 
Other home economics teachers and extension 
workers reviewed projects which they have 
developed in this area. 

The principal contributions of the con- 
ference were: (1) It made the home econo- 
mists familiar with the most modern tech- 
niques of studying a job to make it easier, 
whether that job be in industry, on the farm, 
or in the home. (2) It facilitated the ex- 
change of ideas in research, teaching, and ex- 
tension methods among a relatively large 
group working along closely related lines. 


First Fruits 


That the conference is already bearing rich 
fruit is shown by letters from some of those 
who attended. Jean Warren, extension spe- 
cialist in home management in California, 
wrote that she plans to visit farm homes and 
observe homemakers’ methods of houseclean- 
ing and of food preservation. 

Paulena Nickell of Iowa State College ex- 
pressed her satisfaction that the approach to 
work simplification today is such as should 
avoid mistakes made in 1914 to 1916, which 
brought into disfavor the application of 
scientific management laws of industry to the 
home. She reported that some Iowa counties 
had asked for work in time and energy con- 
servation and that the home management 
extension specialists were becoming decidedly 
motion minded. Work is also being outlined 
at the college for a master’s study on simpli- 
fying certain household tasks. 

Ella Cushman wrote that grants for research 
in this field were being requested in Cornell 
University and that tentative plans had al- 
ready been worked out for a graduate course 
on making time-motion studies in home 
economics. 

Marianne Muse reported that investigations 
were being started through the Vermont 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Nellie L. 
Perkins wrote that both movie and micromo- 
tion techniques presented at the Purdue con- 
ference were being used in a fatigue study in 
the University of Illinois laundering project. 
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Cafetertza Instruction Training 


MARTHA J. SINGLETON 


Miss Singleton, who has been nutrition consultant in the Rem- 
ington Arms Company since 1942, here reports on the Cafeteria 
Instruction Training phase of the feeding program in one of their 


plants. 


For three years she was assistant director of the 


home service depariment of the Kansas City (Missouri) Gas 
Company and before that was district supervisor of the home aid 
project for the federal government in the Kansas City district. 


NX... you ever tried to walk or 


drive against the outcoming mob of war work- 
ers at the end of a shift change? If you have, 
and are still able to read this, then you will 
know what I mean when I say that running a 
war plant feeding program is just like that. 
Many persons have said “‘you can’t win’”—but 
we have a way to get through that line of 
confusion, and our way is rapidly proving to be 
the one right way. 

We all know the inherent tendency of people 
to complain about the food for which they have 
to pay. Particularly is it so in the Midwest, 
where people are “rugged individualists.” 

One of the large Remington Arms plants 
located in the Midwest has an extensive nutri- 
tion and sanitation program for the cafeteria 
concessionaire. Management of such a feed- 
ing program is beyond the working ability of 
any one man. It requires the best thought not 
of one but of many minds to anticipate the 
needed supplies, demands, and reactions of a 
group of war workers. For this reason, the 
Remington Arms Company, which operates 
the plant, has worked very closely with the 
concessionaire on problems and in meeting 
standards approved by such groups as the 
American Home Economics Association and 
the American Public Health Association. 


Special Employment Problems 


As a result of wartime conditions, the em- 
ployment problem is of major concern. The 
turnover of cafeteria personnel is so rapid that 
it is difficult, and many times impossible, to 
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secure competent help. A labor turnover rate 
as high as 50 to 60 per cent in one month is not 
uncommon. 

In order to meet the present-day food and 
operation costs, the management must pay 
employees wages considerably lower than those 
of the war plant pay rolls. This difference 
automatically keeps the skilled person from 
being attracted to the job. Consequently, the 
employees generally must be drawn from 
groups of people with little education, little or 
no business experience, and no initiative or 
imagination. If you could look into the back- 
ground of these workers, you would find that a 
head salad girl was formerly an employee in a 
tavern, the commissary boy stacked billiard 
balls, and the steam table woman (aged 71) 
had never worked in any business organization. 

Many of our employees have little under- 
standing of the operation of a large cafeteria, 
For example, one of them, an attractive mid- 
dle-aged woman, after working in the cafeteria 
for two or three days, brought with her a large 
overnight bag, which of course had to be exam- 
ined and passed by the guard. About two 
hours after the first rush of the change of shift, 
she sauntered through the dining room and on 
into the dish room, carrying her bag. The 
supervisor followed a few seconds later to find 
that she was taking sheets, pillow slips, undies, 
and what-not out to be washed. 

When the employee learned that the large 
dish-washing machine was only to clean and 
sterilize dishes she replied in bewilderment, 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake! I thought the em- 
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ployees got meals and laundry like the sol- 
diers.” 


CIT to the Rescue . 


The inefficiency of untrained personnel and 
the swiftness of labor turnover bring about 
poor operations within the cafeteria system, 
which make imperative some form of training. 
The answer to our problem has been CIT— 
Cafeteria Instruction Training. 

The management realizes that the operation 
of a cafeteria centers around the ability of the 
supervisor. She gets her results through 
others, who will be efficient workers only if the 
supervisor is capable of recognizing her own 
responsibilities. She must know her job and 
know how to manage people. Courses in job 
instruction training and job relations training 
are taught to all managers and supervisors by 
instructors of the Remington Arms training 
department. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion has been responsible for this training- 
within-industry program which has success- 
fully helped to solve this urgent problem. 

At this Remington Arms Plant there is a 
central CIT program for key employees and 
an interdepartment program of CIT by which 
these key people teach the other employees who 
work under their supervision. 


The Central CIT 


The three major instructors in our central 
CIT are specialists in their fields and able to 
adapt their courses to wartime conditions. 
One handles the supervisory training; another, 
the bakers’ training; and the third, the chefs’ 
training. Each has six hours of classes a week 
and gives much additional time to observing 
needs and helping individuals with special 
problems; yet each finds time to study educa- 
tional materials from research laboratories so 
as to develop greater understanding of his own 
subjects. 

As all three shifts of key workers must re- 
ceive training, the three instructors have 
strange work schedules, as the following out- 
line shows. 
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CIT—Central 
(Instruction from management to supervisors) 
Mrs. F| supervi-| C | Mon. & 8:30- 9:30 p.m 
sorst Tues. 
B| Wed. & | 12:30- 1:30 p.m 
Thur. 
A| Fri. & 4:30- 5:30 a.m 
Sat. 
Mr. W| bakers | A | Mon. & 6:00— 7:00 a.m 
Tues. 
C} Wed. & | 10:00-11:00 p.m. 
Thur. 
B | Fri. & 2:00- 3:00 p.m. 
Sat. 
Mr. R| chefs A} Mon. & 6:00— 7:00 a.m. 
Tues. 
C} Wed. & 10:00-11:00 p.m. 
Thur. 
B | Fri. & 2:00- 3:00 p.m. 
Sat. 


* A—the shift that works from 11:00 p.m. to 7:00 


a.m. 
B—the shift that works from 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m. 
C—the shift that works from 3:00 p.m. to 11:00 
p.m. 


t One supervisor is used on each shift with the ex- 
ception of one unit. There, due to the large number of 
employees in the production areas in the building, 
one supervisor is assigned to floor duty, one to the 
kitchen, and one to the commissaries. 


To minimize interference with cafeteria 
work, instructors use a separate classroom for 
this training of key persons. Trainees also 
prove more responsive if they are aloof from 
the noise and interruptions inevitable in busy 
shops during working hours. 

The supervisors are taught how to manage 
personnel, how to handle a problem, how to 
instruct others, how to introduce a new em- 
ployee to his job, how to encourage employees 
tactfully to be clean and pleasing in appear- 
ance, how to check steam-table and commissary 
food through taste and eye appeal, how to as- 
sume responsibility for preparing short orders 
for commissary service and salads, and how to 
check discarded food which has been purchased 


Cafeteria Instruction Training 


but not eaten by the consumer. They must 
know how to use properly and how to give first 
aid to all the equipment, such as the coffee 
maker, doughnut machine, steam-table tem- 
perature-control, vegetable cleaners and grind- 
ers, dish-washing machine. 

The bakers are schooled in making all bread 
and pastry products and the reasons which lie 
behind success and failure. This industrial 
age has introduced the use of large and spe- 
cialized equipment which means the increase 
and improvement of products if the baker is 
properly informed of its use. 

The cooks learn the principles which are 
involved in preparing the meats and vegetables 
and how to use modern equipment properly. 

Due to the shortage of some equipment, it is 
necessary for bakers and cooks to share with 
each other. In order to prevent confusion and 
to insure a smooth procedure of operations, a 
work schedule and timetable is made for the 
twodepartments. In this way, the ingredients 
for making cake batter are not ready for mixing 
when the cook plans to whip the potatoes. 

The key person of each department is asked 
to make a schedule of the duties and time 
requirement of each job. This takes only a 
few minutes to accomplish, and through such a 
schedule the supervisor is able to see an over-all 
picture of the day’s program and know exactly 
where any worker is at a specified time. 

It is sometimes unwise for the employee to 
see the timetable set up for a particular job, 
since people work at varying speeds and there 
are big differences in efficiency. Knowing 
what is the average amount of time required 
for a job helps the supervisor to determine how 
quickly a new employee is grasping his respon- 
sibilities and what progress is being made. 
The charts at the close of this article represent 
the work schedules used by the supervisors of 
our cafeterias. 


Interdepartment CIT 


The interdepartment CIT classes are sched- 
uled so as not to interfere with the necessary 
operations of the cafeteria. Each work group 
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meets a half hour a day with the supervisor. 
Under her eagle eye falls the responsibility of. 
the bus girls, dish washers, salad girls, com- 
missary girls, and steam-table women—as 
noted in the outline below. 


CIT—I nterdeparitment 
(Instruction from supervisors to employees) 


Super- | Bus girls | B| Daily 7:00- 7:30 a.m. 
visor Cc 3:00- 3:30 p.m. 
A 11:00-11:30 p.m. 
Dish Daily | Same as bus girls 
washers 
Salad girls} B| Daily | 9:30-10:00 a.m. 
Cc 5:30- 6:00 p.m. 
A 2:00-2:30 a.m. 
Commis- Daily | Same as salad girls 
sary 
girls 
Steam- C} Daily 6:00— 6:30 p.m. 
table B 10:30-11:00 a.m. 
girls A 2:30- 3:00 a.m. 
Chief | Assistants) B| Daily 7:00- 7:30 a.m. 
Baker Cc 3:00- 3:30 p.m. 
A 11:00-11:30 p.m. 
Chef Vegetable| B| Daily 7:00- 7:30 a.m. 
girls 
Bus boy | C 3:00- 3:30 p.m. 
Assistant | A 11:00-11:30 p.m. 
cook 


* A—the shift that works from 11:00 p.m. to 7:00 
a.m. 


B—the shift that works from 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 


p.m. 
C—the shift that works from 3:00 p.m. to 11:00 


p.m. 


Much training of a detailed nature is best ac- 
complished on the job, as for example showing 
bus girls the right way to stack dirty dishes on 
trays—after 804 glasses had been broken 
during one week! 

The fact that there are three shifts of work- 
ers every 24 hours means that the dishes are 
used and cleaned each eight-hour period. 
Without proper understanding of the operation 
and care of equipment, the dish-washing ma- 
chine could easily be out of order during the 
rush time, a real catastrophe which would 
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interrupt the schedule of the war plant worker 
and prove most detrimental in the plant itself. 

Unless close supervision is observed, a piece 
of pie or other food which has fallen to the 
floor may easily cause an accident and prevent 
a worker from returning to her job. The bus 
girls are trained to place salt over the food 
quickly to prevent an employee from slipping, 
and then call the cleanup boy. 

Each worker is supplied with a written copy 
of the list of duties for which he or she is 
responsible. This gives each a feeling of true 
value and a sense of belonging to a working 
organization. Each has a part to play and 
has been trusted by his supervisor to get the 
job done. 

The key person—supervisor, baker, or chef— 
makes it clear to the employees whom he is 
working with that their job is a necessary part 
in winning the war, and he shows just how the 
work or lack of work would affect the thou- 
sands of men and women who are making the 
ammunition. A working spirit and a co- 
operative interest in the job make for good 
morale. 

The work analysis, which is scheduled for the 
use of the cafeteria supervisor and which 
presents a representative eight-hour work 
plan, is given below. 


HEAD STEAM-TABLE GIRL 
(in uniform) 

serve from steam table 

check all equipment 

take foods from steam table to kitchen 

clean steam table thoroughly 

recheck needed equipment 

make individual servings of fruits and 
juices 

make salad dressing 

receive CIT 

serve employees 

improve personal appearance 

check with supervisor on knowledge of 
food, service, and size of servings 

serve customers 

eat lunch 

clean equipment and steam table, polish 
cabinets and shelves, prepare for on- 
coming shift 


3:00— 4:30 


4:30- 5:30 


§:30- 6:15 


6:15- 6:30 
6:30- 6:50 
6:50- 6:55 
6:55— 7:00 


7:00- 9:00 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30-11:00 
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3:00- 4:30 


4:30— 6:15 


3:00- 5:45 


5:45-— 6:15 


$s 


BAKERY GIRL 
(in uniform) 
sack crackers 
make sandwiches 
prepare bread for line 
prepare butter 
receive CIT 
help clean work table 
clean bread cabinet 
serve line—replenish supply of hot 
bread 

eat lunch 
put bread away 
dry trays and silver 


COFFEE GIRL 


(in uniform) 
serve Customers 
replenish coffee supply if needed 
check cups 
refill silver tray 
fill sugar cans 
wash cream-dispenser and refill P 
ice cream-dispenser 
fill small creamers 
ice and fill buttermilk container 
clean coffee urn 
make fresh coffee 
receive CIT 
serve employees 
serve customers 
eat lunch 
do cleanup work 
refill silver tray and sugar cans 
fill cream-dispensers 
ice and fill buttermilk container 
clean coffee urn and make fresh coffee 
for next shift 


HEAD SALAD GIRL 


(in uniform) 
check menu 
check food materials in icebox 
make list of salads 
instruct and work with assistant on 
preparation of salads 
check the seasoning 
check the cleanliness of salad dishes 
return unused foods to storeroom ice- 


box 

prepare individual servings 

place salads on serving counter (note 
the color scheme) 

receive CIT 

serve salads to employees 


|| 
3:00- 3:30 
3:30- 5:30 
5:30 -5:45 
5:45- 6:15 
6:15- 6:30 
6:30- 7:00 
7:00- 9:00 
9:00-— 9:30 
9:30- 9:40 
9:40-11:00 
6:15- 6:30 
6:30- 7:00 
7:00- 9:00 
9:00— 9:30 
9:30-11:00 
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6:50— 6:55 
6:55- 7:00 


7:00- 9:00 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30-11:00 


2:50- 3:00 
3:00- 4:15 
4:15- 4:30 
4:30- 4:35 
4:35- 6:20 


6:20- 6:45 


6:45- 7:00 
7:00- 9:00 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30-11:00 


3:00- 4:15 
4:15- 4:30 
4:30- 4:45 
4:45~— 5:30 


5:30- 6:20 


6:20- 6:45 
6:45- 7:00 
7:00- 9:00 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30-11:00 


6:20- 6:30 


improve personal appearance 

check with supervisor on knowledge of 
food, service, and salesmanship 

serve customers 

eat lunch 

clean salad icebox 

store salads in icebox 

clean equipment, tables, toaster, etc. 

sweep floor of salad department 


COMMISSARY WORKERS 
(in uniform) 


Cashier #1 

check off-going cashier’s book 

serve customers and take cash 

clean commissary shelves 

close and lock register 

clean ice cream cabinet 

put foods away 

prepare individual servings of ice cream 
and place in freezer 

arrange shelves and tables for food 
service 

receive CIT 

take cash and serve customers 

eat lunch 

count money received 

prepare receipts for main office 


Assistant 


serve foods 

cut pies and cakes in kitchen 

carry pastries and salads to commissary 

replenish ice cream toppings 

check pop and milk supply 

carry supplies to cashier 

ice the pop 

wipe off milk bottles when placing in 
cooler 

assist the cashier 

receive CIT 

serve customers 

eat lunch 

return food to storage 

clean commissary 


Checker 


check consumer food trays 

check and clean salt and pepper shakers 
cut pies and cakes 

fix menu board 

check prices 

place price tags in food counter 
approve arrangement of check stand 


3:00- 3:20 
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place new roll of checker’s tape in 
machine 

receive CIT 

improve personal appearance 

check food trays 

eat lunch 

place checker’s receipts in envelope for 
office 

remove menu board 

work at miscellaneous jobs in kitchen 


Cashier #2 


count money on hand 

take cash 

put money away 

cut pies and cakes, prepare servings of 
puddings, and do miscellaneous jobs 

improve personal appearance 

receive CIT 

unlock safe and get money 

take cash 

eat lunch 

count money received 

prepare receipts for main office 


FIVE BUS GIRLS 


(in uniform) 

sack crackers 

peel potatoes 

clean storeroom 

one girl—clean off tables in dining room 

clear off tables in dining room 

one girl—clean water cooler 

two girls—place chairs on tables 

one girl—wash tray racks 

one girl—fill napkin holders 

place chairs on floor 

wash tables 

fill vinegar and mustard containers 

straighten napkin holders 

improve line of tables and chairs 

prepare water and towels for bus job on 
evening run 

receive CIT 

improve personal appearance 

eat lunch 

clear off tables 

one girl—assist in dish room 

one girl—carry clean dishes to steam 
table 

two girls—sweep behind service counters 

one girl—wash tables and check equip- 
ment 

all bus girls—carry out cleaned trays, 
dishes, silver, and glasses 


6:30- 6:45 
6:45- 7:00 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30— 9:40 
9:40- 9:50 
9:50-11:00 
2:50- 3:00 
3:00- 4:30 
4:30- 4:35 
j 4:35- 6:15 
6:15- 6:30 
6:30- 6:45 ; 
: 6:45- 7:00 
7:00- 9:00 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30-11:00 
3:20- 4:30 
4:30- 5:30 
5:30- 6:00 
6:00— 6:15 
6:15- 6:30 
6:30- 6:40 
6:40- 7:10 
7:10— 8:30 
8:30- 9:00 
3 
4 
5 9:00- 9:30 
6 
9:30-11:00 
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COMMISSARY BOY 
(in uniform) 
3:00— 3:30 clean men’s rest room 
3:30- 4:00 clean canopy over range 
4:00—- 4:15 check commissary for ice and supplies 
4:15- 5:30 grind ice 
fill pop and milk coolers 
ice orange-drink dispenser 
clean dock and scrub 
5:30- 6:00 clean storeroom iceboxes 
6:00- 6:30 check commissary and bring ice for 
drinks 
6:30- 7:00 eat lunch 
7:00- 9:00 watch commissary 
assist in drying trays, etc. 
9:00-11:00 refill all pop, milk, and orange-drink 
dispensers—ice well 
empty trash cans 
empty garbage cans 
sweep dock 


DISHWASHERS (3 GIRLS) 


(in uniform) 
3:00- 3:20 get linens, aprons, and towels 
remove chewing gum from trays 
clean dish-room shelves 
polish glasses and prepare them for 
washing 
put soap and water in dish machine 
3:20- 5:30 operate dish machine 
check individual dishes that have been 
cleaned and dried 
check cups, silver, and glasses 
carry glasses to water fountain 
clean dish room and empty dish ma- 
chine 
5:30- 6:00 carry silverware to steam table 
straighten dish room 
carry trays to counter 
6:00- 6:15 arrange cold salad plates and carry to 
commissary 
6:15- 6:30 receive CIT 
6730- 7:00 eat lunch 
7:00-10:30 wash dishes 
10:30-11:00 clean the dish machine, scrap table, 
and shelves 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
Head Dish-Room Girl 


:1. clean dish-machine screens 
2. scrub out dish machine 
+3, clean dome of machine 
.4. polish outside of dish machine 
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Assistant 


1. arrange shelves and table for clean dishes 
2. scrub floor and wood platform 


Glass Girl 


1. carry glasses to water fountain 
2. clean sink and shelves 
3. clean and sterilize brushes 


The following are typical sections of the 
interdepartment CIT lessons. 


TO CLEAN SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS 
Equipment © 
2 one-quart (approx.) pans 
1 clean washcloth 
1 tea towel 
1 knife 
1 dishpan and warm soapy water 
Bake sheets and trays 


Procedure 


1. Collect all containers on trays 

2. Unscrew tops and empty salt in one pan and pepper 
in another 

. Place equipment in hot soapy water 

. Rinse and dry with towel 

. Place on bake sheet and in warming oven to dry 

. Refill containers, screw on tops, and return to tables 


nan 


STACKING DISHES ON TRAYS 
Procedure 
1. Use one tray 
2. Place all dishes, according to size, on the tray 
3. Place bottles and glasses together on one side 
4. Place silver in designated container 


CLEAN WATER FOUNTAIN 
Equipment 
1. clean cloth 
2. pan of vinegar 
3. Bon-Ami 


Procedure 


1. Remove drain stand under faucet 

2. Rinse metal with vinegar water 

3. Rub surfaces with Bon-Amiy, let dry, and shine with 
cloth 

4. Replace pieces 


Ii 
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In Short... 


I ntroducing the “Grex” 


RUTH O’BRIEN 


U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


Have you ever met up with a “Grex”? No, 
this is not a misprint. It is neither a hex 
nor even a gremlin. “Grex” is a new word— 
coined to name the unit upon which is based 
a new proposed system for numbering yarns. 
All branches of the textile industry and all 
textile laboratories are being urged to adopt it. 

Textile students, obliged to memorize the 
many diverse, unrelated systems now in use, 
should hail the “Grex” with enthusiasm—as 
should also all advocates of simplification. 
If such a system were adopted, there would 
be one less of the many horrible examples we 
now have of chaotic numbering and sizing 
of different kinds of goods. 


From “Cut” to “Spyndle” 


Yarn numbering is perhaps one of the most 
illogical of these. Like a lot of other such 
things, it has “just growed.” For example, 
there are in this country 15 yarn-numbering 
systems based on eight different units—and 
England has 12 additional units! Among 
others we have the “‘cut,” the “hank,” and the 
“denier” —not to mention the “run,” the “lea,” 
and the “spyndle.” These are intriguing 
names to be sure but most confusing to textile 
students and to workers in the industries. 

Confusion is worse confounded when def- 
initions of these terms are considered. To 
quote “A. Tester” whose paper on the sub- 
ject is being given publicity by the American 
Society for Testing Materials: “A ‘cut’ may 
be a 100-yard length of asbestos or glass yarn 
or a 300-yard length of woolen yarn; similarly, 
a hank is 840 yards of cotton, 300 yards of 
linen, or 560 yards of worsted yarn. The 
cotton, woolen, worsted, and linen industries 
operate on reciprocal units based on the 


number of units per pound, whereas the silk, 
rayon, and jute (spyndle) industries operate 
on a direct system based on the weight of a 
given length of yarn.” 


What and Why 


The “Grex” is advocated as a universal 
system to replace all of these. The name is 
derived from “grams per 10 kilometers” 
(GRams pEr X). It would be the weight in 
grams of a 10-kilometer length (10,000 meters) 
of yarn. 

Some of its advantages are that it could be 
used in numbering all kinds of yarns (eliminat- 
ing the many confusing systems now in use) 
and that it is based on the metric system 
which is much easier to use in calculations. 
It is a direct system, giving higher yarn 
numbers for heavier yarns. One of the many 
confusing things about the present practice 
is that in some cases (for example, cotton yarn 
numbering) the larger the number, the lighter 
(finer) the yarns. 

Dr. A. G. Scroggie, chairman of the com- 
mittee on textile nomenclature and definitions 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
will be glad to receive comments on this 
proposed system and to supply interested 
persons with a more detailed statement of the 
plan. He can be addressed at Post Office 
Box 1477, Richmond, Virginia. 


Fun Nights 


MARGUERITE SCRUGGS 
Calumet, Oklahoma 


Because of the enthusiasm and energy of a 
high school homemaking class, a small Okla- 
homa community today has a wholesome and 
spirited recreation program for all age groups. 

That community has for its center Calumet, 
a small town of 400 persons, located in a fertile 
farm area. In peacetime most of the com- 
munity’s recreation had been sponsored by 
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the school, but because of the war football 
had been abandoned and other sports and 
activities greatly curtailed. Also, conserva- 
tion of tires and gasoline had halted the driving 
to nearby towns for entertainment. 

Talks with leaders in the community and 
with parents and students made it clear to the 
homemaking teacher that both adults and 
young people needed more recreational ac- 
tivities than were available. When she dis- 
cussed the need with the girls of the Home- 
making I class, they were eager to help set up 
a community program and began planning it. 


Program Launched 


After they had worked out a tentative plan 
they submitted it to the high school superin- 
tendent, who heartily approved, and then 
invited leaders of churches and other organi- 
zations in and near Calumet to attend a meet- 
ing to plan for community recreation. 

Three homemaking girls and 18 adults rep- 
resenting 11 organizations took part in a 
round-table discussion of community needs at 
that first meeting. A temporary recreation 
committee was selected: the postmaster, the 
superintendent of schools, a local merchant, 
a housewife, two high school girls, and two 
high school boys, with the homemaking 
teacher acting as chairman. 


Recreation Nights 


This committee arranged for three recreation 
nights—one a month—to include all age 
groups. Other faculty members eagerly 
helped with plans. More than 120 persons 
attended the first fun night, held in a church 
basement, with Homemaking I girls as 
hostesses, checking in and out the 60 table 
games lent or donated. Table tennis, musical 
numbers, and group singing were also part of 
the program. 

The second recreation night brought out 
140 persons for table games and active group 
games directed by a local merchant and a high 
school boy. The third consisted of an un- 


rehearsed mock radio program in which 155 
persons participated. 
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Council Activities 


The success of these nights led to the forma- 
tion of a Calumet Recreation Council with 
representatives from the churches, Chamber of 
Commerce, Eastern Star, Masonic Lodge, 
Town Council, Anti-Thief Association, Ladies’ 
Guild, Red Cross, Home Demonstration 
Clubs, School Board, Calumet School faculty, 
surrounding rural schools, Boys’ Athletic 
Club, Future Homemakers of Oklahoma, the 
Homemaking I class, Boy Scouts, and Air 
Scouts. This Council decided to finance the 
activities by taking up donations at the fun 
nights occasionally, to appoint a new program 
committee for each night, to hold recreation 
nights once or twice a month, depending on 
the number of other community activities at 
the time, and to meet as often as necessary. 

Spring programs included the showing of 
the film “Target for Tonight,” an evening of 
music and games, and an athletic night. Last 
summer’s recreation included two picture 
shows, a tacky party, a folk festival, a lawn 
party, and a community picnic. This winter 
we are using an empty building as a recreation 
hall, and high school students and men are 
making equipment for the place. 

The project not only brings enjoyment to 
people of all ages and all parts of the com- 
munity but is so directed that everyone who 
attends helps make the fun. 


Guiding Apprentice 
Teachers 


LILLIAN S. SCHMIDT 
University of Georgia 


The rapid expansion of the apprentice plan 
of student teaching and the wartime restric- 
tions on travel have created an acute problem 
for many teacher-training institutions. As 
it is now almost impossible to make the de- 
sired number of visits to teaching centers, the 
homemaking education division at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia has developed new ways of 
giving guidance as substitutes for some of the 
visits. Among practices tried successfully 
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In Short 


were: (1) sending check-list report forms to 
centers to help both student teachers and 
supervising teachers to get started promptly 
and to accomplish as much as possible during 
the first two weeks of the term; and (2) sending, 
in periodic form letters, suggestions for meet- 
ing supervision problems. 


Parallel Check Lists 


Two different check-list report forms were 
prepared by the teacher-trainers: one, for 
the student teacher, listing activities expected 
of her during her first weeks in an apprentice 
center; the other, for the supervising teacher, 
listing activities which she should perform to 
help the student teacher. The supervisor also 
received a copy of the form mailed to the 
student teacher. 

For example, the report form for the 
student teacher asked her to study the home 
record and summary sheets of the home eco- 
nomics pupils, while that for the supervising 
teacher paralleled it by listing ‘““Make avail- 
able the home record and summary sheets of 
homemaking pupils.” Among the 20 or 
more activities for the student teacher was 
“Observe a home visit”; for the supervisor, 
“Take a student teacher on a home visit.” 
These forms were sent at the beginning of each 
quarter with the request that each person 
check her list as the activities were performed 
and then mail the list to her university 
counselor (teacher-trainer) at the end of the 
second week of the quarter. 

The forms proved helpful in that (1) they 
gave student teachers specific guidance at the 
beginning of the quarter; (2) they stimulated 
supervising teachers to give the kind of 
guidance needed to get student teachers to 
working promptly; (3) they helped counselors 
plan the guidance needed; and (4) they 
eliminated one visit to each center. 

For supervising teachers the forms had an 
additional value pointed out in the com- 
ment of one woman: “We are prone to remem- 
ber our last student teachers as they were 
when they left us, not as when they came and 
thus often fail to give the new ones the guid- 
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ance they need. The check lists directed our 
attention to learning steps we’d forgotten.” 
All urged continuing the plan. 


Periodic Form Letters 


The periodic form letters sent to the super- 
vising teachers grew out of the discovery 
that student teachers were not taking ad- 
vantage of their opportunities because of 
poor planning for the use of their time. A 
form letter was prepared on helping student 
teachers plan time budgets. 

Some form letters dealt with problems con- 
sidered in the graduate course Supervision of 
Apprentice Teaching, required of all super- 
vising teachers, and suggested newer practices 
or re-emphasized principles developed in the 
course and their application to the problem 
at hand. These letters made it possible for 
counselors to continue some of the guidance 
that would otherwise have had to be omitted 
with the decrease in visits. 


Conferences Continued 


Two long-used practices were continued 
because they also lent themselves to the 
present emergency: the quarterly conferences 
for both student teachers and supervisors and 
the annual five-day conference for supervising 
teachers only. 

A quarterly session was held on a Saturday 
in the latter half of each quarter, usually in 
one of the apprentice centers. Each part of 
the state had its own meeting, usually at- 
tended by 7 supervising teachers and 14 stu- 
dent teachers, for whom both joint and 
separate sessions were planned. 

The separate sessions for supervising teach- 
ers made possible considerable training in 
supervision. Problems discussed were sug- 
gested by the supervising teachers themselves. 

The annual five-day working conference for 
supervising teachers was held traditionally on 
the University campus late in the spring 
quarter, after student teachers had acquired 
sufficient skill in teaching to handle the classes 
satisfactorily during the absence of the super- 
vising teacher. Those attending were house 
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in a women’s dormitory and ate in a University 
dining hall. 

Again, problems suggested by those attend- 
ing were considered. Some of the work was 
carried out in small committees and some by 
the group as a whole. Homemaking classes 
and classes in home economics curricula and 
methods were observed also. Individual mem- 
bers wrote summaries of each meeting and pre- 
sented them to the group for criticism; 
copies of the revised reports were made for 
each teacher to use as reference material. 


One-Hour Course 


JEANNE LUCKEY 
Senior High School 
Richmond, Indiana 


To meet the wartime needs of Richmond 
Senior High School students not taking home 
economics, a 10-unit course was introduced 
last spring and presented through panel discus- 
sions using the theme “‘Up-to-the Minute News 
of Wartime Problems.” The class met once 
a week for 10 weeks, gave one hour of credit. 

Advertising through the school paper, 
through skits given over the public address 
system, posters made by art classes, and 
announcements by home-room teachers re- 
sulted in a class of 112 boys and girls. 

The home economics department worked out 
the general plans for the sessions, and the 
science and English departments helped with 
their presentation. Committees of pupils de- 
veloped the lessons and conducted them. To 
get the hour of credit each member of the class 
had to pass a test covering readings and class 
discussions. 


Rationing, Gardening, Preserving 


The schedule was as follows: 

First lesson: “Rationing and Why We Have 
It” and “Using Points Wisely.” After course 
requirements and agenda were explained and 
bibliographies were distributed, the English 
department presented a skit “Before and After 
Rationing.” Members of the foods classes 
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then led a discussion of rationing and how 
to use the new Ration Book Two. 

Second Lesson: “Victory Gardens.” As 
science classes were then planning gardens, 
girls from these classes—dressed in garden 
apparel and armed with tools, insecticides, 
and plants—explained how to make and care 
for the garden. 

Third lesson: “Food Preservation.”” Mem- 
bers of a foods class wrote and presented a 
play on canning. They demonstrated the 
various canning methods, explained methods 
and advantages of home drying, and showed 
commercial samples of dehydrated foods. The 
importance of preserving as much food as 
possible was emphasized. 

Fourth lesson: “The Correct Diet in War- 
time.” A leader in the victory lunch project 
for city factory workers brought foods and 
posters to illustrate his lecture on how a 
balanced diet enabled the adolescent to im- 
prove his health and take a greater part in 
the war effort. 

Fifth lesson: ““Meal Planning in Wartime.”’ 
Five girls from foods classes discussed ways 
to get a good diet during rationing. They gave 
menus using no ration points as well as some 
using few points and stressed the victory lunch 
in the school cafeteria. Luncheons at different 
cost levels, adapted by foods classes from 
cafeteria menus, were distributed. 

Sixth lesson: “Clothing—How to Use What 
We Have.” Four girls and two boys pre- 
sented this panel. A high school boy told of 
wartime changes in men’s clothing, and a girl 
explained the regulations governing women’s 
clothing. Another boy and girl wore basic 
costumes and discussed possible wardrobes 
to go with each. One girl modeled a suit she 
had made for herself from a man’s tuxedo and 
explained how to make over the clothes of 
the boys now in service. Others explained 
how to take care of clothing and showed the 
necessary equipment. 

Seventh lesson: “How to Buy Clothing” and 
“How to Care for Household Equipment.” 
Discussion brought out the importance of 
buying only what was needed, of planning, 
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and investing the balance of money in war 
stamps and bonds. 

The proper use and care of equipment were 
demonstrated. 

The remaining three lessons were “Facts 
about Fabrics,” a duPont film; a summary of 
the eight lessons; and the test. 

That the panel was well received by both 
boys and girls was evident from their partici- 
pation in discussions and their comments 
about the course. Home economics students, 
because they were the leaders, gained poise 
and stage presence. They investigated sources 
of information and organized these materials 
into interesting skits and discussions. They 
learned to answer questions with ease. All 
participants became more aware of wartime 
problems. 

Teachers considered this an excellent method 
for extending home economics instruction to 
students of other curricula and to the com- 
munity. 


Course on Relationships 


SARA ANN BROWN 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


The problems involved in the relations of 
the adolescent with his family and with his 
peers are so important that the home economics 
teacher should not evade her responsibility 
for having them considered either in a course 
unit or better yet in a separate course dedi- 
cated to their consideration and open both to 
boys and girls. 

This is the conclusion which I have reached 
after teaching such a course for four years. 
This course called Personal and Social Living 
was first included in the curriculum of Wood- 
row Wilson High School in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in the spring of 1939 and was open to 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. By 
June 1942, one hundred sixty-five students, 
about half of them boys, had taken it. 

Each semester that the course has been 
offered since then it has been revised to meet 
student needs better, and with each revision 


students have participated more in selecting 
units for study. 

Although the course was listed as a social 
science subject, I was asked to teach it, as 
the approach was definitely from the stand- 
point of the individual and the family rather 
than from that of the community. 


Meeting Developmental Needs 


The class experiences were based upon the 
developmental needs which psychologists and 
educators consider important—the physiologi- 
cal, social-status, and ego-integrative needs— 
and upon student selected problems. 

Among these class experiences was a survey 
of jobs in the community open to high school 
students for part-time or summer work. The 
survey was planned and conducted by the 
pupils and included study of working hours 
and wages, working conditions, training re- 
ceived, and possibilities for advancement. 
Among other experiences planned was a study 
of time required for extracurricular activities, 
of students’ home responsibilities and tensions 
which might result between family members 
when boys and girls worked outside the home, 
and financial responsibilities of the family 
which they should share. 

Interviews with former high school students 
also helped determine student needs before 
and after graduation. Analysis of personal 
data sheets of class members revealed many 
problems in home relations. Visits to the 
homes, conferences with the parents, ‘and 
narratives of the home life of een wines pro- 
vided other clues to needs. 


Course Objectives 


Objectives set up for the course were: 
realization that successful family life is the 
result of conscious effort and intelligent be- 
havior; ability to formulate sound generaliza- 
tions and apply them to personal and family 
living; understanding: of the relationship of 
the individual and his family to the com- 
munity; effective participation in group dis- 


‘cussion; realization that a desirable character 
can be developed only through living with 
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others, taking an interest in them and respect- 
ing their personalities, and maintaining one’s 
own ideals; and appreciation of the value of 
a sound philosophy of life. 

Means of realizing these objectives included 
field trips; reports of student observations of 
the behavior of adolescents, adults, and 
children; class surveys; movies, bulletin board 
displays, and exhibits; reference readings; 
and discussions. 

Informal panel discussions of problems pre- 
sented by students also were effective. A 
case study, taken either from life situations or 
from fiction, was presented by the panel, and 
the class then formulated generalizations as 
to relationships. 

One of the best sources of case studies was 
the narratives which former students had 
written to illustrate their ability to apply 
generalizations to their own situations. Be- 
cause they were stories of adolescents written 
by adolescents, they provided excellent teach- 
ing materials. 


Formulating Generalizations 


In formulating generalizations, students 
tried to interpret rather than state facts, to 
present workable ideas which could be used 
by students in solving problems, and to avoid 
indoctrination or finality. 

Typical generalizations as stated by students 
were the following: 

1. One important duty of the family is to 
help children gain their independence. 

2. It isn’t necessary to spend money to have 
recreation which everyone may enjoy. 

3. Success or failure can be a learning experi- 
ence if we try to analyze the situation and 
formulate generalizations which will apply to 
many situations. 

4. Adolescents find that as they approach 
adulthood they have new privileges, but they 
also have added responsibilities for their family 
and friends. 

5. Everyone needs time to enjoy some hobby 
and cultivate new friends, in order that he 
may be a more interesting person. 

Many methods for evaluation were em- 
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ployed. One method was writing a descrip- 
tion of a situation, often only one paragraph, 
to illustrate the application of a generalization 
formulated by the class. Another was writing 
a description of their own family life in narra- 
tive form which showed their understanding 
of family problems and their ability to apply 
several generalizations in the area of personal 
and family living. Pretests and retests meas- 
ured growth in the students’ ability to arrive 
at a solution of a problem and give supporting 
reasons which showed application of generali- 
zations. 


What They Think 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Womans College 


The statement that the future belongs to 
youth implies that the ideas accepted by youth 
will control the future. Hence it is worth 
while to know what youth think about such 
matters as the home and gainful employment 
of married women. 

Before the war-labor emergency arose, data 
on this subject were secured by questionnaire 
from 8 to 12 high schools, of 150 to 500 pupils 
each, in each of nine states: California, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Louisiana, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wyoming. 
There were 1,500 to 2,000 usable responses 
to each of seven questions for each grade-sex 
category. 

Seniors were more sympathetic with the 
home-and-career idea than were freshmen. 
About one-fifth of the freshmen, both sexes, 
said that wives “should be permitted to 
work,” whereas among seniors one-fourth of 
the boys and more than one-third of the girls 
voiced this opinion. 

The greater change among girls than boys 
from the freshman to the senior year may be 
due to such factors as home economics courses, 
girls maturing physiologically more rapidly 
than boys, social pressure to marry, and awak- 
ening sensitiveness to the prestige enjoyed in 
holding a pay job while running a home. 

A larger percentage of the seniors of both 
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sexes in North Carolina than of seniors else- 
where would permit wives to work. This fact 
may reflect the importance of tobacco and 
textile industries in that state, both of which 
industries employ many women. 

The freshmen would give the husband a 
more dominant role than would the seniors in 
deciding whether the wife should work. 
Roughly three-fifths of the freshmen of both 
sexes thought that husbands “should decide,” 
whereas among seniors the percentages were 
44.3 for boys and 40.4 for girls. 

For both grade levels, however, a larger 
percentage of girls than of boys thought the 
husband “should be considered’”—freshman 
boys 80.9, girls 90.8; senior boys 83.6, girls 
92.4. The larger percentage of boys than of 
girls among the seniors who think the husband 
“should decide” may indicate a sex difference 
among youth as to the role of husband and 
wife in directing the home. However, more 
of the boys think the husband “should be 
considered” than think he “should decide.” 
Data on husbands’ deciding, when studied 
with data on husbands’ being “considered,” 
suggest that girls believe that both the hus- 
band’s and wife’s views should be considered. 


Dual Role Wives 

Less than half the pupils in any category 
thought a married woman could both hold a 
job and manage a home satisfactorily. The 
percentages believing such a dual role for the 
wife acceptable were: freshmen—boys 43.4, 
girls 31.3; seniors—boys 41.4, girls 35.0. 

Among seniors in the nine states the range 
in percentage answering “yes” to the fore- 
going question as to a dual role for wives was 
from 23.7 for boys in Oklahoma to 61.3 for 
girls in Louisiana. 

One question asked whether the average 
married woman, if compelled to choose, would 
prefer a home with children to a job. The 
percentages answering “yes” were: freshmen— 
boys 76.5, girls 83.0; seniors—boys 82.4, 
girls 87.2. The range was from 67.8 per cent 
for freshman boys in Oklahoma to 96.6 per 
cent for senior girls in Washington. 


American mores, then, as reflected by the 
youth here studied, place the “average 
married woman” primarily in the home. 

When the girls were pointedly asked if they 
personally would prefer the home with children 
to a job without them the percentages answer- 
ing “yes” were: freshman 73.8, seniors, 79.2. 
The high school girls studied apparently did 
not consider themselves to be in quite the 
same category as the “average married 
woman”! Of course, these girls include both 
the married women and the spinsters of the 
future. Furthermore, high school girls having 
above-average schooling also have above- 
average vocational opportunity. They may 
also reflect a later stage in the trend toward 
increasing employment of married women. 

Approximately half of the youth, of both 
grades and both sexes, think that families can 
live “on a higher plane” if the wife works than 
if she does not, and for each sex the percentage 
is slightly larger for seniors than for freshmen. 

Only about half as many youth would permit 
the wife to work as thought that the family 
could live on a higher plane if she did so. 
Also, the number of those who believed that 
most married women prefer homes with 
children to jobs was a third more than the 
number who felt that the family could live 
on a higher plane if the wife worked. 

Many girls seemed to prefer not to work if 
married, although they said they felt that 
their families could live on a higher plane if 
they did so. They may have given a material 
interpretation to “higher plane” while con- 
sidering less tangible home values in answer- 
ing other questions. 

Inconsistencies in data lead one to surmise 
that many of the boys and girls had thought 
little about such questions as were presented 
to them. Yet attitudes about economic and 
social problems in family relations may be far 
more significant than information about food, 
clothing, or household decoration. Premari- 
tal education of both sexes—given in courses 
in home economics or sociology or through 
other aspects of the school program—should 
point out the effects of such attitudes upon 
personality and upon marital happiness. 
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Comment... 


Security for the Farmer 


“‘A complete system of social security for the 
farm family and the farm laborer is a long-time 
goal of Agriculture in the postwar world.” 

So states the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its mimeographed publication “After 
the War—Full Consumption,” which was 
distributed at the Department’s annual Out- 
look Conference in Washington, D. C., 
October 18 to 23. 

“The farm family should have security 
against the risks of production, such as loss 
of crops and property through fire, storms, 
droughts, or other accidents,” this depart- 
mental credo further declares. “It should also 
have security against loss of income during 
economic depression, disability, and old age. 
Such security has been provided to a certain 
extent for the agricultural population through 
public and private insurance schemes financed 
partly from current farm income. It has been 
provided to a greater extent for industrial 
workers under the Social Security Act.” 


Farm Incomes 


Census figures as to farm incomes show 
eloquently how inadequate commercial] insur- 
ance policies are as a means of providing 
economic security for farm folk. Too large a 
percentage of farm families have incomes too 
low to make adequate payments possible. 

In the prosperous year of 1929, 7 per cent of 
American farms had gross incomes below $250; 
29 per cent, less than $600. The average 
gross income—that is, value of farm products 
consumed at home as well as cash receipts— 
for almost a third of American farmers that 
year was $375. Even in 1941, with wartime 
prices for farm products, 33 per cent of all farm 
families still had net money incomes below 
$500 and only 24 per cent had incomes of 
$1,500 or more. 


$1161 and HR2861 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill now pend- 
ing in Congress (S1161 and HR2861) would go 


far toward achieving the objectives outlined by 
the USDA. It was introduced into the Senate 
and the House last June and is in the hands of 
the Senate finance committee and the House 
ways and means committee. 

The bill proposes to extend to farm labor 
social security coverage now available to in- 
dustrial workers and to add disability insur- 
ance and medical and hospitalization insurance 
to the benefits payable under the program. 
Under its provisions farmers would also be 
insured against old age and permanent dis- 
ability, and the insurance would cover the 
farmer’s dependents as well. 

The medical and hospital insurance provi- 
sions of the bill include medical care for the 
farmer or farm laborer or any of their depend- 
ents by the physician of their choice and up to 
30 days’ hospitalization in any one year. 


Nothing ‘‘New”’ 


Such a social security program for farm 
people is not “something new under the sun.” 
A good many nations have such provisions. 
Old age insurance, survivors benefits, and 
medical care are provided for farm people in 
the following countries: Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Poland, Russia, and 
Sweden. Rumania lacks the disability in- 
surance but has sickness benefits; the Irish 
Free State has disability, survivors, and sick- 
ness insurance only. 


How Payments Financed 


The farmer and the farm laborer would 
themselves finance the program. Irksome 
bookkeeping would be dispensed with if the 
stamp-book plan, widely used abroad and ad- 
vocated by the Social Security Board for 
administering the program, were adopted. 
Under this plan each farm worker and each 
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self-employed farmer would get a book through 
a social security field office. Then the em- 
ploying farmer would buy wage stamps at the 
local post office and would pay part of the 
worker’s wages in stamps—that part repre- 
senting the workers social insurance con- 
tribution. 

To illustrate: As now written (to cover old 
age insurance, survivors benefits, and medical 
care—all three) the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill would require the employing farmer and 
the farm laborer each to pay in 6 per cent of 
the income. That is, if the worker is paid $90 
a month the farmer would give him $84.60 in 
money and $10.80 in stamps ($5.40 coming 
out of the employer’s pocket) and it would be 
equivalent to the worker’s getting wages of 
$95.40, in cash and savings. 

The self-employed farmer, under provisions 
of the bill, through stamps purchased would 
pay in 7 per cent of his income; as a self-em- 
ployed person he would not be covered by 
unemployment or temporary disability in- 
surance and would not pay for it either. 

The worker or the self-employed farmer 
would put these stamps into his stamp book. 
As soon as he filled the book he would send it 
to the central office of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, where it would be 
credited to his account, and he’d get a new 
book either from the Social Security Board’s 
field office or from the post office. 

Eventual returns to the farm family would 
be small—subsistence in old age and in illness 
or subsistence for the survivor—but not 
enough to secure “the good life”; hence, it 
would not discourage rural folk from thrift or 
from savings and investments through which 
to supplement the federal payments. It 
would ensure the farm family against being 
recipients of charity or having to be “on 
relief.” 

The Social Security Board states that pay- 
ments if made according to provisions in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill would in all prob- 
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ability finance the program completely for a 
considerable number of years without any 
subsidy from taxpayers’ money. 

Now this bill may not be the best possible 
bill to secure the well-being of the farm family. 
Some—or perhaps most—of its provisions may 
need modification or even elimination. But 
the bill is definitely of interest to home 
economists because their profession is home- 
centered. 

The AHEA’s 562 information service corps 
and the 50 state association legislative com- 
mittees may want to give it special considera- 
tion so that when it is reported out onto the 
floor of the Senate and the House they will be 
prepared to take action—if they have decided 
that action is advisable. 


Duty & Common Sense 


“In War—A Patriotic Duty 
In Peace—Plain Common Sense 
Get Your Chest X-Ray Now.” 

That is the slogan of the 1944 campaign of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 

So many antituberculosis campaigns have 
been waged and so many more dramatic prob- 
lems vie for people’s attention today that it is 
increasingly hard to arouse interest in this 
cause. Furthermore, the decline in tuberculo- 
sis incidence and mortality rates within the 
last 40 years has been so marked that many 
persons have the impression that this disease 
is no longer a serious threat to American life. 
The true proportions of the problem become 
evident when we compare 1943 figures on TB 
with those on other diseases. For the 48 per 
cent of our population between the ages of 15 
and 44 it is still the greatest ravager of all. 

The National Tuberculosis Association de- 
serves the support of each of us, both through 
purchase of Christmas Seals and through ef- 
forts to get everyone within range of our in- 
fluence to have chest X-rays periodically. 


Research... 


Simplifying Home Preparation of Potatoes 


MARY KOLL HEINER 


Mrs. Heiner has taught courses in foods, home management, and 
consumer problems at the Kirksville (Missouri) Teachers College, 
Oregon State College, the University of Chicago, and at Syracuse 
University. Her training of canteen workers in shifts dur- 
ing the last war marked the beginning of her interest in time 


and motion studies. 


The study which is reported here was made 


last summer at Cornell University, where Mrs. Heiner is on 
the research staff of the department of economics of the house- 
hold and household management, College of Home Economics. 


ORK simplification is a new term 
for a concept that has long been basic, not as 
an end in itself but as a contribution to success- 
ful home management. 

The investigation reported in this paper was 
undertaken not with the idea of duplicating 
assembly-line methods in the home but with 
the hope that the laboratory application of 
work-simplification techniques might yield 
facts helpful to homemakers. 

Preparation of potatoes was chosen for study 
because investigations have revealed that food 
preparation is one of the most time-consuming 
areas of housework and that potatoes are 
served in many homes daily. 

Scrubbing, paring, and mashing were studied 
—paring, not because it is recommended, but 
because it is done; scrubbing, because it is often 
a necessity and because of the possibility of 
substituting it for paring; and mashing, be- 
cause of its known popularity. 

The findings give direct evidence of the value 
of well-planned work centers, of the numerous 
possibilities for teaching motion economy in the 
use of hands, and simplifying traditional work 
methods. There is evidence as well that 
manufacturers can contribute through im- 
proved design in tools. 


It is recognized that family values and 
family co-operation will determine the extent 
to which the methods here proposed may be 
wisely accepted in any one home. The 
teacher, on the contrary, can profitably apply 
many of them to laboratory work. 


Material, Method, Work Conditions 


Two hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
Irish Cobblers, bought in the open market in 
July, were graded for size, then grouped into 
units of 6-pound lots. Three 2-pound trials 
constituted one test. The 2-pound quantity 
was used because this had been found to be 
the usual daily amount prepared in city house- 
holds of an average size of about four members. 

The Barnes method of motion and time 
study was used (/). All but 3 of the 22 prin- 
ciples of motion economy were applied. Tim- 
ing was by split-second stop watch. Motion 
pictures were taken at the completion of the 
study when work methods had been stand- 
ardized and recorded in flow charts and opera- 
tion charts. 

The work was done in a well-lighted, com- 
pact, conveniently arranged work area. The 
fixed equipment remained unchanged through- 
out the tests. 
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Simplifying Home Preparation of Potatoes 


Preliminary Tests 


Twenty-five pounds of potatoes were used to 
*test methods and work conditions in order to 
eliminate those that proved not significant or 
not feasible. Soaking potatoes prior to scrub- 
bing was among these. 

Six work arrangements for paring were tested 
with the worker seated, using one slot-type 
parer of known efficiency. Various heights 
were arranged for receiving the finished tubers. 
The time range was from 8m 3s to 3m 13s. 
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standing, all later studies were done with the 
worker seated. 
Scrubbing Tests 

Consistency, rhythm, precision, ballistic 
motion for speed, and the ability to use both 
hands simultaneously were incorporated into 
a standardized method of scrubbing. Two 
recommended rules of routing (right to left 
and from top down) were included. This flow 
chart was used consistently throughout all the 
tests except where customary work methods 


1 2 


3 4 


PLATE 1. BRUSHES AT THE END OF SCRUBBING TESTS 


1, Tufted Tampico, flat handle 
2. Wire-twisted Tampico, small 


The most time-consuming method—placing 
the potatoes on the cabinet base 8 inches above 
the supply in the worker’s lap and 15 inches to 
the left—was discarded because it represented 
actual waste work. The least time-consuming 
method—dropping the potatoes as finished 
into the cooking pan to the left on the floor, a 
common arrangement—was discarded because 
of the splashing water. 

Inasmuch as these preliminary tests proved 
sitting while paring to be less wasteful than 


3. Wire-twisted Tampico, large 
4. Wire-twisted bassine 


were timed. The standard set for completion 
was that the potatoes be clean enough for table 
use without paring before serving. 

Brushes used were three of Tampico fiber (a 
tufted one with a flat handle and a large and a 
small, wire-twisted variety) and a wire-twisted 
one of the stiffer bassine fiber. Fresh brushes 
were used for each 2-pound trial. 

Use of four different types of brushes resulted 
in a work time range of 2m 40s for the large, 
wire-twisted Tampico to 1m 49s for the large, 


\ 
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wire-twisted bassine, or almost one minute’s 
difference on the 2-pound lot of the 3-to-the- 
pound size—a range which may seem trivial 
but which because of the cumulative saving (or 
loss) of time must be considered in the final 
appraisal for time and energy reductions. 

The most time-costly brush—the large, wire- 
twisted Tampico variety—was discarded from 
all future studies, although it had a larger 
area of fibers. The superior small one of the 
same construction gave a time-cost of only 1m 
56s, closely comparable to that of the larger, 
wire-twisted bassine fiber brush which was the 
most economical of time. Time-cost of the 
flat-handled, tufted Tampico was 2m 17s. 

For scrubbing, the worker stood at the sink 
or table of the same height with the paring pan 
set directly at the left. Simultaneous right- 
and left-hand operations under a running 
stream of water and with a dishpan half filled 
with water were used. 


Results of Scrubbing Tests 


Work conditions can increase the time-cost 
more than will a poor tool for a given unit. 
Three groups of tests showed that the best 
brush could be so used that the resulting cost 
in time will exceed that of a poor tool used 
under good work conditions. 

When the brush of lowest time-cost—the 
large, wire-twisted bassine fiber brush—was 
used with the worker seated and a 5-inch-deep 
dishpan either on a lap table or on a second 
chair, the resulting average time (2m 47s and 
2m 42s, respectively) was higher than for the 
two poorest brushes tested under good work 
conditions. The badly adjusted heights 
brought into use the upper arm and shoulder 
muscles, which are known to increase time-cost 
and sometimes to induce muscle cramp. 

The average time used to scrub the 3-to-the- 
pound and the 4-to-the-pound size under a 
running stream of tap water was practically the 
same, 1m 35s and 1m 39s, respectively. There 
was an increase of almost 100 per cent above 
this in the time-cost for scrubbing 6- and 8-to- 
the-pound size tubers, under identical condi- 
tions, 3m 9s and 3m 23s. 
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The customary method of cross routing— 
that is, reaching across to place the cleaned 
potatoes at the right of the scrubbing area—, 
and not using the two hands simultaneously 
required a mean of 4m 16s for the 6-to-the- 
pound tubers whereas only 3m 40s were used 
when the cleaned potatoes were put at the left 
and the dip of brush and tuber were simultane- 
ous. The most efficient brush was used. 

As many women doing war work are now 
preparing two days’ supply of potatoes at one 
time, the results of increasing the quantity 
were studied. Conclusions were that either 
the stiffer bassine brush should then be used or 
else two twisted Tampico fiber brushes so as to 
shift to a dry brush as soon as the first one 
becomes water soaked and limp. Time re- 
quired if a single tufted Tampico brush was 
used was 18m 45s, whereas the stiff bassine 
brush did the work in 9m 44s. 

Cleaning the potatoes by a scalding rinse 
instead of brushing required only 40 to 50 
seconds regardless of tuber size but proved 
inadvisable as it resulted in darkening the 
potatoes and in leaving the kettle with a de- 
cidedly grimy rim. 

Scrubbing with the hands, also, is not to be 
recommended, as the friction of a good brush 
reduces the time cost, when more than a pound 
is to be cleaned. 


Scrubbing Procedures Suggested 


To summarize then, time-saving scrubbing 
procedures are: (1) Select the larger size pota- 
toes when time is ata premium. (2) Stand to 
do the job. (3) Clean in a running stream of 
water—if it is available and conservation of 
water is not a patriotic duty. (4) Use a wire- 
twisted brush, preferably of bassine fiber. 
(5) Route potatoes from right to left, if you are 
right handed, and use the shortest possible 
travel lines for the hands with wrist and lower 
arm motions only. 


Paring Tests 


Of the six most commonly used methods of 
preparing potatoes cited in one fairly extensive 
study (2), baking accounted for 13 per cent of 
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Simplifying}Home Preparation of Potatoes 


the potatoes used. The inference from that 
study was that 87 per cent of the potatoes used 
were pared. 

For the five commonly used methods other 
than mashing, custom and esthetic prejudice 
would seem to be the only barriers to cooking 
potatoes unpared. Potatoes could be suffi- 
ciently scrubbed so that the unpared form 
might be acceptable for every method, even 
creaming. Additional flavoring, such as 
cheese, onion, and parsley and other herbs, 
could so enhance flavor that the occasional bit 
of skin encountered might be overlooked. 
Such devices are worth considering as every 
moment of a homemaker’s time and every 
vestige of nutritive element should be garnered. 


Work Conditions, Tools, and Method 


The worker was seated in a comfortable 
chair, feet resting on the two-inch platform 
built to adjust to the sink height. The pota- 
toes, held in the worker’s lap, had been placed 
in a shallow basin at the time of scrubbing. 
The cooking pan with measured, salted water 
had been placed on a knee-high table at the 
worker’s left. Two cups of cold water to two 
pounds of potatoes were used as iron losses of 
pared potatoes have been found to increase 
with increased amounts of water used (3) but 
to have no relation to the temperature of the 
starting water or presence or absence of salt in 
the water (4). 

As one study (5) has shown that 66 per cent 
of the total iron of the potato, including iron 
in the skin, is in parings by knife and 53 per 
cent in those resulting from use of the slot-type 
blade, six slot-type parers were among the 
knives used for the tests. All were purchased 
at a “‘dime store,’”’ but two cost 25 cents. 

Four other knives had ordinary blades with 
clip points: one of chrome iron, 3 inches long; 
one of chrome-plated, case-hardened steel, 4 
inches long; the two others were French knives 
of imported, drop-forged high-carbon steel, one 
with a 3-inch blade, the other with a blade 34 
inches long. 

The standard set was the thinnest possible 
paring produced at a fairly rapid, though com- 
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fortable, time rate. A right- and left-hand 
operation chart was developed and used 
throughout the tests. Routing was from right 
to left, and from the top down, both for the 
paring method and for the work setup. 
Rhythmic operations were used; ballistic mo- 
tions, where possible. Paring was timed, then 
eying with thesame tool. Pared potatoes were 


1 2 3 
PLATE 2. SoME OF THE SLOT-TYPE, DOUBLE- 
EpGEpD USED IN PARING TESTS 


1. Floating blade, set at right angle to the 
handle 

2. Stationary blade 

3. Floating blade, set as a continuation of 
the handle 


dropped back into the basin with the unpared 
for self-rinse. As eyed, they were dropped 
into the cooking pan. 


Results of Paring Tests 

The tests showed that organization of the 
work center and simplification of work method 
are more significant factors in controlling time 
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and motion than is the knife used. How the 
knife is used and where pans are placed are 
more important elements than is original cost 
of the knife. Nevertheless, selection of the 
most efficient tool can reduce still further ex- 
penditures of time and energy. 

Of the slot-type parers, only one, the apple- 
parer, proved impractical, though it gave a 
lower percentage of waste (13.08) than did any 
of the ordinary types of blades tested. The 
time required to pare 2 pounds of 4-to-the- 
pound size potatoes with it was more than 3 
times that needed with the best slot-type blade, 
the double-edge floating type (9m 32s as con- 
trasted with 2m 59s). 

The rest of the slot-type parers gave a con- 
sistently lower time-cost and lower percentage 
waste than did the ordinary blades. Paring 2 
pounds of 3-to-the-pound tubers required a 
time range of 3m 33s to 5m 33s for the various 
slot-type knives; 5m 19s to 5m 53s for the 
ordinary knives. Waste with the slot-type 
parers ranged from 10.88 per cent to 12.66 per 
cent; with the ordinary blades, from 17.09 to 
17.90 per cent. Waste was highest with the 
smallest potatoes, lowest with the largest size 
tubers. 

Of all the knives of both types, the most 
efficient was the slot type with floating blade 
having a double cutting surface set as a con- 
tinuation of the handle. 

Such blades were consistently more satis- 
factory than were blades set at right angles, 
even when the handle was broad and com- 
fortable. Of the ordinary knives, the domes- 
tic, case-hardened steel blade and the finest 
imported, drop-forge high-carbon steel gave 
practically the same time-cost and waste 
percentage as did the ten-cent store chrome 
knife. The imported steel knife resulted in a 
time-cost of 5m 19s in paring 2 pounds of 3-to- 
the-pound size; the ten-cent-store knife, 5m 
38s; and the domestic steel, 5m 53s. Waste 
with the three knives was: 17.09 with the 
imported steel knife, 17.62 with the ten-cent 
one, and 17.90 with the domestic steel. When 
the finest imported steel knife was used with 
poor work methods (cross routing and paring 
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and eying as one operation) the time-cost rose 
from 5m 19s to 7m 30s. 

There is a tendency to use the slot-type parer 
as an ordinary knife—with wasteful and dis- 
couraging results. But when it is used with 
a ballistic motion, the thumb and fingers en- 
circling the handle, a rhythm can be built up 
which will markedly lower time-costs and food 
waste. 


Paring Procedures Suggested 

To summarize, time-saving paring proced- 
ures, especially when potatoes are being pre- 
pared for a large household, are: 

1. Select the larger tubers when time is at a 
premium. 

2. Sit at the task with cleaned potatoes in a 
shallow basin in your lap and with the cooking 
pan into which pared potatoes are to be placed 
at your left on a knee-high stool or table. 

3. Have in the cooking pan no more than 
2 cups of water for each 2 pounds of potatoes. 

4. Hot starting water in the cooking pan will 
decrease time required to get the pared pota- 
toes to start boiling. 

5. Use slot-type knife, with double-edged 
floating blades set as an extension of the 
handle. 

6. Hold this knife with thumb and fingers 
encircling the handle so as to build up a time- 
saving rhythm. 

7. Eliminate eying, as it wastes both time 
and nutrients. 


Mashing Tests 
Work Method 


Four widely circulated cookbooks were con- 
sulted for recommended procedures in mashing 
potatoes. Each of the books assumed the use 
of two cooking utensils: one for potatoes and 
one for heating the milk. All either advised 
or mentioned the use of a potato ricer before 
mashing; one recommended a heated ricer. 
Three advised using a fork for whipping in the 
milk. 

The standard set as acceptable in the present 
investigation was preparation with the mini- 
mum number of effective tools, at a reasonable 
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Simplifying Home Preparation of Potatoes 


time rate, and with the least waste effort 
needed to achieve the consistency of whipped 
cream. 

The cooking water was permitted to evap- 
orate almost to complete dryness. The fat 
and the measured milk at room temperature 
were then added to the pan and the potatoes 
allowed to stand over low heat until just before 
mashing time, instead of first being mashed 
and then allowed to stand until the meal could 
be served. The need of a second kettle was 
thus eliminated. Previous experience had 
demonstrated a reduction in final mashing time 
by this method of holding. 

For each 2-pound lot of potatoes, 3 table- 
spoons of fat and 4 cup of milk were used. 
If the potatoes were held for more than 10 
minutes, an additional } cup of milk was added; 
if ? cup was added at the start, it gave too 
watery a product. In these tests only the 
mashing operation was timed. With the 
electric mixer, however, setup and cleanup were 
also timed and compared with the cleanup of 
the three mashers. 


Tools and Equipment 


Straight-sided, five-quart kettles, nine inches 
in diameter, and three-quart spreading sauce- 
pans, six inches in diameter, were tested for 
ease and speed of mashing. Glass covers were 
used in both instances. 

Three hand mashers and one electric mixer 
attachment were used. The round wooden 
masher weighed 12 ounces; the looped wire 
masher, 5} ounces; the perforated oval stamped 
steel disc, 4 ounces. The beater with motor 
attachment weighed 5 pounds. A large slotted 
metal spoon was used for whipping only when 
the masher failed to give the required con- 
sistency. 


Results of Mashing Tests 


These tests have demonstrated that the 
time-cost when hand mashers are used even 
with a method planned for the least possible 
waste, can be reduced from 4m 24s to 1m 37s, 

The least time-costly method resulted from 
cooking in the sloping-sided kettle smaller 
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potatoes (6-to-the-pound) cut in eighths, and 
holding them for 10 minutes before mashing 
with the looped wire masher. No whipping 
was required. The looped wire masher gave 
consistently the lowest time-cost, as did the 
sloping-sided saucepan. The range for the 
masher was 1m 57s for the large to 1m 37s for 
the small potatoes. In two sets of tests, addi- 
tional whipping ranged from 29s to 23s. 

The most time-costly method resulted from 
using the straight-sided kettle and the wooden 
masher and cooking the 3-to-the-pound or 
“average sized” potatoes whole, then allowing 
a minimum holding time (six minutes) before 
mashing. 

The straight-sided kettle and the wooden 
masher each gave consistently the highest time- 
cost. The range for the masher was from 4m 
53s for the straight to 4m 24s for the sloping- 
sided kettle. Whipping time alone was from 
im 18s to 46s. 

The steel disc in no case required additional 
whipping but the time range was from 2m 57s 
for the straight kettle to 2m 9s for the one 
with sloping sides. 

The electric mixer used directly in the po- 
tato-milk-fat mixture that had been held for 
10 minutes gave an over-all time-cost of 5m 
lis. Of this time, 26s was for “cutting 
through” the potatoes according to the mixer 
directions and 1m 45s for cleanup. 

Among the recommended work-simplifica- 
tion methods for increasing output are: to 
eliminate or reduce setup time; to eliminate or 
reduce cleanup time; and where possible to 
combine setup with cleanup. 

The 1m 45s included cleanup and reassem- 
bling of the machine as contrasted with 8s, the 
average time-cost of washing the three types 
of soaked mashers. Air drying, or top-of- 
stove drying, was used in all cases instead of 
towel drying. Washing the mashing pan was 
not timed, since this would have to be done 
with any of the methods tested. 

The motor and attachment of the electric 
mixer weighed a little over five pounds whereas 
the heaviest hand masher weighed but 12 
ounces. When the mixer was used in the 
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cooking pan fatigue was noted in the wrist and 
the third and fourth fingers. 
Evaporating off the cooking water and heat- 
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more effective ways of performing various 
common household tasks. 
In each study the same conclusion has been 


ing the milk in the mashing kettle permits noted: namely, that the organization of the be 
cutting the potato into smaller pace = the work center and the simplification of work ex 
beginning and thus a saving of total cooking jethod are more significant factors in the con- pr 
and mashing time. trol of time and motion than is the tool used. 

Mashing Procedures Suggested How the tool is used and where placed in the “i 

To summarize, then, a time-saving mashing sequence of work, more than the original cost, ck 
procedure is: seem to be the control elements in work- ha 

1. Pare potatoes and cut into eighths. simplification methods for the home. an 

2. Boil them in a sloping-sided saucepan, References 
1. Bares, M. Time and Motion Study. New th 

- . York: John Wiley and Sons, 1941, pp. 18, 387, 388. no 
add 3 tablespoons fat and cup room-tempera- 2. Hotcuxtss, Atma A. Consumer Buying of Pota- fer 
ture milk for 2 pounds of potatoes, and set toes and Store Offerings. Cornell Agr. Expt. sit 
over low heat. Sta. Bull. 764. 

4. Hold—preferably about 10 minutes—and 3. McCreapy, Betry Sur. Factors Affecting the m 
mash with looped wire masher just before the Iron Content of Potatoes. Unpublished master’s de 
meal is served. thesis, Cornell Univ., 1943. ou 

5. If potatoes are held more than 10 minutes C., and nu 
add another } cup milk before mashing. Oley on 

6. Wash and air-dry the masher. p. 270. un 
Conclusion 5. Mat, BARBARA Morret. The Distribution of Iron a 

within Potatoes and the Influence of Preparation 

From these studies it is evident that work- and Cooking on the Iron Content. Unpublished Ad 
simplification methods can contribute toward master’s thesis, Cornell Univ., 1942. 3 

up 
Futile Conflict 
The most futile of all the conflicts waged has been over the use of subsidies. th 
These have one important honest-to-God use in war situations, namely, to cover an 
increases in real costs.... It takes much less of the national income to pay fa 
producers for these costs than to let them appear in prices in the marketplace. — 
This is especially true if they can be paid to the particular producers whose real lat 
costs have risen. A sum of $25,000,000 a year being spent in this way by our 7 
government on copper, lead and zinc is saving $175,000,000 a year. Our “= 
government is also using subsidies rationally in several other ways .. . [for] = 
transporting petroleum products . . . because ocean tankers are no longer avail- bu 
able ... coffee and sugar transportation ... [for] cheese, canning crops, and att 
vegetable oils. . . . 
There is great need that the subject become better understood. One cannot he 
now say even that the farm bloc is opposed to subsidies on foods. The farm Be 
bloc Congressmen have never had a chance to vote on a carefully worked out tril 
rational food subsidy program. This would be one that would correct for cer- 
tain defects in the food and feed price structure that are standing in the way of 
the nation’s getting the food it needs in the form it wants it—Jonn D. BLAck, 
Food Enough, The Jaques Cattell Press, 1943, pp. 189-190. 


Textiles and Clothing Division... 


The civilian textile and clothing situation is 
quite a different picture this year from what it 
was last year. The period that we have been 
expecting and for which most of us have been 
preparing one way or another is upon us, 

There are still enough goods for all essential 
needs—if purchases are limited to such articles— 
but we are offered new kinds of fabrics and 
clothing, some of which several years ago would not 
have fitted into our plans for service and appear- 
ance. Additional work inside and outside the 
home is lessening the time that can be given to 
making and maintaining wardrobes. Some of 
the staples we long have taken for granted are 
not available, and the alternates which are of- 
fered are so different that to accept them neces- 
sitates changes in our habits. 

Clothing services are also so changed that new 
methods of dealing with laundry, dry cleaning, 
delivery service, and the like have to be worked 
out and included in our wartime living. The great 
number of people who have more money to spend 
on clothing than they ever had before plus the 
universal American habit of buying could bring 
on clothing rationing as it did shoe rationing, if 
restrictions are not self-imposed. 


Adjustments to Be Made 

No difficulties were experienced when we gave 
up pleated skirts, colored shoes, and even nylon 
hose; but disappearance of knitted underwear for 
the children, preshrunk fabrics for wash clothes, 
and garments of firm, lightweight, easily handled 
fabrics from the retail markets means that we must 
spend more time and energy in doing the family 
laundry or change our ideas about acceptable 
appearance. Adjustment to all these situations 
represents support on the home front. Some 
seasoned veterans have already hit their stride, 
but many recruits must learn skills and develop 
attitudes in this business of buying only what we 
need, taking care of what we have, and making it 
last as long as possible. 

The textiles and clothing personnel have con- 
tributed much in leadership and instruction in 


preparing for this war emergency situation, but 
serious work is still ahead. 

Each purchaser of textiles and clothing and 
related commodities should be impressed with the 
urgency of conservation and care of her present 
stocks. She may need help to accomplish the 
desired aim, and she certainly will te happier in 
so doing if she can attain pride in the achievement 
and in realizing that she is doing her part toward 
the war effort. 


Need for Trained Leadership 


All this points toward the necessity of con- 
tinued leadership by trained people in the textile 
and clothing field. It means multiplied talks to 
explain and interpret the facts bringing about the 
new situations. It may mean classes in textiles 
and clothing construction for out-of-school groups. 
It may mean demonstrations and exhibits of con- 
servation and care practices. It could mean 
clinics for consultation only, or organizations for 
the exchange of clothing or labor or skills. 

This suggestive list calls for many kinds of 
abilities and training, also for the expenditure 
of a great deal of time. Some localities have or- 
ganized their interested and available trained 
persons with a central committee to receive 
requests for aid and to schedule the proper teacher 
or speaker to fulfill the requests. By such a plan 
there can be an even distribution of work. 

Last year state textiles and clothing divisions 
reported varied activities. These organizations 
worked sometimes as a textiles and clothing group 
independently, sometimes through or in conjunc- 
tion with another organization or group. At a 
meeting in Chicago this spring teachers from 
several midwestern states reported so many re- 
quests for programs or classes that they felt some 
kind of organization to mobilize and stimulate 
inactive talent should be undertaken. 

This picture involves interests and activities of 
our entire national population rather than the 
limited group to whom textiles and clothing are of 
major importance. And it should include more 
than just a program for making over last year’s 
dress.—ROSALIE RATHBONE, Chairman 
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New Books... 


Child Life in School: A Study of a Seven-Year-Old 
Group. By BARBARA BIBER, Lots B. Murpay, 
LovutsE P. Woopcock, and Irma S. Brack. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1942, 658 pp., $3.75. 

This is an intensive study of 10 seven-year-olds 
as they worked and played together in the Little 
Red School House, one of Manhattan’s experi- 
mental schools. Having as its prime purpose to 
explore the period of middle childhood, an area 
comparatively neglected in educational research, it 
carefully analyzes school experiences which throw 
light on the seven-year-old as a person, what he 
talks and thinks about, what he laughs at, what his 
skills and abilities are, his drives and his day- 
dreams. 

Part One of the book presents data gathered 
from the situations which an informal educational 
setup provides—free play and _ conversation 
periods, where children are reacting spontaneously, 
with a minimum of adult control, and classroom 
sessions where techniques and attitudes are being 
developed, under somewhat ideal circumstances, 
in the tool subjects of reading, writing, and the 
creative arts. 

Part Two gives more detailed analysis to the 
behavior of individual children as they responded 
to performance tests and other situations of an 
experimental nature. Part Three summarizes 
records for each girl and boy in the group. While 
the chapters on testing are somewhat technical for 
the layman, they reward the careful reader with 
rich flashes of insight into child character and point 
to significant implications for our educational 
system. 

For teachers, parents, and social workers who 
believe that adults need to be listeners and learners 
themselves where children are concerned, this is an 
interesting and important text, well worth owning. 
—ANNE Kuun, Cornell University. 


Our Children Face War. By ANNA W. M. Wo tr. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942, 214 
pp., $2. 

For those who feel a need for help in facing the 
changes and tensions of wartime, especially for 
those of us who are responsible for homes, Mrs. 
Wolf discusses in a practical fashion the problems 
of children and youth. Have we made our 


children soft? What can youth do to help? 
What have we learned from Great Britain about 
the strains of separating children from their 
parents, especially their mothers, and their homes? 
What is the responsibility of women in this war, 
especially women with a comfortable income and 
children in school? What do we believe about the 
future of the world, and how and what shall we 
teach our children so that they are able to meet 
the demands of today and the problems of postwar 
reconstruction? 

There are excellent, annotated reading lists for 
parents and teachers on our Allies and our enemies 
and on current affairs, and also lists for children 
on the American scene, past and present.—EsTHER 
McGinnis, State Teachers College at Buffalo. 


Child Development. By B. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1942, 478 pp., $3.50. 

This is a valuable textbook of teaching material 
in child development. Its presentation is simple, 
straightforward, and readable and in parts very 
appealing. 

The book opens with two chapters on the 
“History of Child Psychology” and the “Principles 
of Development.” While these are thoughtful and 
well stated, they savor more of the classroom than 
does the rest of the book. One regrets that the 
student may not immediately begin his study of 
the child with the opening of Chapter III, “Life 
Does Not Begin at Birth,” in which the author so 
well depicts the arresting first act of the drama of 
child development. The chapters on prenatal 
development and the newborn are especially in- 
formative and clearly presented. From Chapters 
V to XV the material is treated under such aspects 
of child development as physical development, 
speech, and so on, and within each of these the 
treatment is longitudinal, with the greatest em- 
phasis on the infant, young child, and adolescent 
and with less attention to later childhood and the 
school-age child. Intellectual development, espe- 
cially from the point of view of the growth of 
intelligence and the result of mental testing, 
receives little attention, perhaps because so many 
psychology textbooks give undue emphasis and 
prominence to this aspect. The lack, however, is 
overbalanced by the less usual, but most welcome, 
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New Books 


chapters dealing with moral and religious develop- 
ment in childhood and youth. The writer has 
dealt in a frank and helpful way with the available 
material on these subjects. 

This book deserves a wider public than the 
student world for which it was designed. 
Thoughtful parents, teachers, and workers with 
young people will find it excellent source material. 
—Mary V. Merrill-Palmer School. 


The Family. By RutH SHONLE CAVAN. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1942, 593 
pp., $3.50. 

This is a text suitable for sociology courses in 
which the family as a social institution is described 
in detail and all the currently known facts based on 
research are carefully listed. But it leaves frus- 
trated and bewildered the student who is eagerly 
searching for some practical help in the chaos of 
conflicting trends in family life and marriage today 
and who asks “How can I achieve a happy marriage 
and make my family life successful?” 

Trends are emphasized, but values and judg- 
ments are avoided. The style is matter-of-fact 
with some interesting case material and many 
quotations from other authors and studies. 

Considerably more than half the pages of the 
book are taken for descriptions of the crises in 
family life, such as desertion, separation, divorce, 
death, broken homes, depression, war; the social 
organization of families as affected by regions, 
classes, immigration; the Negro family; and rural 
and urban families. 

There are supplementary readings and questions 
for papers or discussions at the end of each chapter 
and an adequate index of topics and names at the 
end of the book.—EstHer McGurynis, State 
Teachers College at Buffalo. 


It’s Fun To Be Fit. An illustrated book of exercises 
by Otca. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1942, 64 pp., $1. 

This is a book that high school girls thoroughly 
enjoy. If you are near a girl who is reading the 
book, you will hear peals of laughter as the reader 
enjoys the amusing drawings and the delightful 
presentation of the material. You may find the 
reader trying out some of the exercises. 

Olga’s method is to make exercise pleasant, 
a natural part of daily living to be performed while 
working, resting, and talking. The habit of doing 
these invisible exercises will improve posture and 
figure. 
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There are nine chapters in this paper-bound 
book. The introduction tells what you may and 
may not achieve by exercise. The chapter “Com- 
mon Sense” urges you to analyze your particular 
needs and direct your efforts at meeting them. 
Included are chapters on posture, walking, and 
visible and invisible exercises. 

Olga has had years of experience as ballet dancer 
and instructor of exercises. She has selected the 
most easily understood as well as the most effective 
exercises for her book.—Ipa Lou NELson, Coolidge 
Senior High School, Washington, D.C. 


When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Culture 
Contacts. Edited by ALatn Locke and BErRN- 
HARD J. STERN. New York: Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, 1942, 765 pp., $3.50; $2.50 to 
P.E.A. members. 

A veritable treasure-trove of materials on racial 
and cultural conflicts is offered in this volume 
which was prepared under the auspices of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association through a grant 
from the General Education Board. It would be 
especially valuable in high schools and colleges 
where library facilities are limited. 

The home economics teacher who wants to 
achieve and help others achieve an intelligent 
understanding of rather than an emotional attitude 
toward group and racial conflicts would find it 
very helpful. And apparently a good many home 
economics teachers are doing some educational 
work along this line: (1) through programs in home 
economics clubs, (2) through units on child de- 
velopment in which they point out unfortunate 
effects of parents’ instilling into their children all 
their own prejudices, (3) through units on person- 
ality development in which they show that the 
greater the number of prejudices adopted the less 
“outgoing” and attractive the personality becomes. 
The book would help students grapple realistically 
with one of the most critical issues of contemporary 
life. 

Part I, “Culture Contact and the Growth of 
Civilization,” shows how every cultural group has 
contributed to present-day western civilization. 
Part II, “‘Varieties of Culture Conflict,” points out 
the economic basis of such conflicts, the role of 
imperialism and power politics, and what happens 
when religion enters in. 

“The Ways of Dominant Peoples: Devices of 
Power” is the theme of Part III, in which various 
writers show how dominant cultures try to keep 
minority groups submerged. “Sources of Anti- 
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Semitism,” “Attitudes Toward Immigrants, Old 
and New,” and “Caricatures of Minorities” are 
three of the most interesting chapters. In the last 
one, Harold Adams shows why and how stereotypes 
of the Negro, the immigrant, the Englishman are 
built up, circulated, and accepted. 

“The Ways of Submerged Peoples: Tactics of 
Survival and Counter-assertion,” Part IV, gives 
understanding of the predicaments and reactions 
of minority groups. The final section takes up 
“The Contemporary Scene in Intercultural Rela- 
tions.” 

Introductions to the five sections were written 
by the two editors, but most of the book is made 
up of carefully selected excerpts from the works 
of authorities in the various social sciences—such 
persons as Margaret Mead, Arnold Toynbee, 
Donald Young, Franz Boas, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb.—HELEN Hostetter, Editor, Journal of 
Home Economics. 


Food Chemistry and Cookery. By Evetyn G. HAt- 
and IsaBeLt T. Nose. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1943, 346 pp., $3. 
This book is a valuable manual devised for col- 

lege courses in food chemistry and experimental 

cookery. The introductory chapter includes a 

survey of the experiments; suggestions for record- 

ing data; the laboratory facilities required, whether 

food or chemistry; and for flexibility of use, a 

classification of the experiments according to 

laboratory requirements. 

This somewhat new approach to the chemistry 
of cookery covers some aspects of twelve topics: 
vegetables, food preservation, pectic substances 
and jellies, milk, beef muscle, fats, batters and 
dough, baking powders, flours, egg white foams, 
candies, and ice creams. Each chapter contains 
a discussion, with citations to literature, of the 
topic with which the experiments which follow are 
concerned. There are additional references which 
together with the literature citations present a 
comprehensive bibliography for each topic. The 
three additional chapters contain methods of de- 
termining the hydrogen-ion concentration, the 
calcium and phosphorous, and the ascorbic acid in 
fruits and vegetables. 

The book is well illustrated and presentation is 
simple and clear, with experiments in numbered 
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steps and in sufficient detail to be easily followed. 
Suggestions for class assignments and lists of the 
food materials and chemicals required should make 
the manual easy to use. 

The techniques used in the experiments have 
established validity through use by the authors in 
their own teaching and research. The experiments 
illustrate the fundamental “whys” and make food 
preparation a fascinating study. 

The promise of future editions in the preface 
gives hope that all the foods or food groups will 
eventually be included, and especially some of the 
colloid chemistry aspects of food preparation.— 
FLORANCE B. KinG, University of Vermont. 


Experimental Cookery. By Bette Lowe. Third 
Edition. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1943, 611 pp., $4.50. 

While primarily intended for use as a textbook in 
colleges and as a reference book on cookery, this 
excellent book is for those who have “scientific 
curiosity and an intelligent appreciation of ac- 
curacy and adequacy.” 

This third edition has been reorganized and ex- 
panded, and most of it has been rewritten. To do 
this and retain the same number of pages involved 
a critical selection of the latest and the best, and in 
some sections a change in emphasis. As would be 
expected, the chapters most expanded are those in 
which investigations have been most fruitful, as in 
plant pigments, pectin gels, meats, and eggs. A 
new chapter on food preservation has been added 
which deals with commercial processing and its 
effects on the quality and on the vitamin loss of 
the food. Included also are a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the relation of cooking to colloid chem- 
istry, discussion of the newer knowledge of the 
structure of food components, and some excellent 
microphotographs showing the structure of meat. 

Some few changes have been made in the experi- 
ments listed at the end of each chapter to conform 
to recent research, especially on meats. The 
literature citations are complete into 1942 and 
numbered for easy reference. 

This eagerly awaited revision is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature of food preparation and 
should successfully accomplish the purpose for 
which Belle Lowe intended it.—FLorance B. 
Kino, University of Vermont. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Lucile F. Mork, Jean L. Pennock, and Esther F. Phipard of the 
Family Economics Division, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Living costs since beginning of retail price con- 
trol. Monthly Labor Rev. 57, No. 1 (July 
1943), pp. 66-81. 

Problems and limitations encountered under the 
Emergency Price Control Act, particularly as 
applied to the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, are discussed. 

Price control has been difficult because of dis- 
parity between available quantity of goods and 
available money for their purchase. Goods and 
services produced in the United States amounted 
to 89 billion dollars in 1939 and 152 billion dollars 
in 1942. War expenditures were negligible in 
1939, whereas in the fourth quarter of 1942 they 
were more than 40 per cent of the gross national 
product. Stocks of consumer goods are being 
depleted, but demand grows continuously. 

Price increases to May 1942 were relatively small 
for metals and metal products, fuels, and building 
materials; but farm products and commodities had 
increased from 30 to more than 45 per cent between 
January 1941 and May 1942. 

In the 12 months since May 1942 prices had 
advanced, particularly since February 1943. The 
advance has been especially great for food. The 
food control problem has been threefold: (1) to 
keep prices down despite the demand-supply 
situation; (2) to distribute scarce food equitably 
through rationing; and (3) to keep prices at levels 
sufficient to enable farmers to maintain or increase 
production. 

Changes in clothing and house furnishings mar- 
kets since May 1942 have been in quality, quantity, 
and variety rather than price. Increases for fuels 
have been moderate and the supply (except gaso- 
line) promises to be somewhat improved. Both 
supply and price have become problems with 
miscellaneous goods and services. Rent control 
has been the most outstanding achievement for 
the Office of Price Administration.—L. F. M. 


Consumption of milk and of some other dairy 
products in metropolitan New Jersey, E. H. 


Rmear. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 702 

(Oct. 1942), 14 pp. 

According to a survey of 1,013 families made in 
March-May 1941, consumption of fresh milk 
varied from an average of 0.62 pint per person per 
day in families with incomes under $500 to 1.09 
pints when incomes were between $2,000 and 
$2,500. Further increases with rising income were 
small. The consumption of cream is affected 
more than milk by family income. 

When incomes were under $1,000, families with 
children had less fresh milk per person than did 
families without children; in higher income classes 
the reverse was true. However, when both fresh 
and evaporated milk were considered, consumption 
tended to be higher in families with children. 

Levels of milk consumption among the families 
studied, were below those recommended for good 
nutrition. A large proportion of families with 
children reported that they would buy more milk 
if prices were lower.—E. F. P. 


A study of the adequacy of diets consumed by 
grade-school and high-school students in 
Louisiana, L. D. Coco, M. Moore, G. A. Gotp- 
smitH, G. P. Lucas, and H. J. Davis. La. 
State Bull. 360 (Jan. 1943), 10 pp. 

Estimates of the adequacy of diets of more than 
6,000 grade and high school students were based 
on records of the food consumed at each meal 
during a week. A score card was developed from 
recommended servings per week of groups of 
protective foods. Each of the ten foods or groups 
was scored good, fair, or poor, as was the diet as 
a whole. 

Among white students meat or meat substitutes 
were most often adequate and whole-grain cereals 
least often. Milk ranked second, and then, in 
order, green and yellow vegetables; eggs; fruit 
(other than citrus); “other” vegetables; citrus 
fruit, tomatoes, and raw vegetables; butter; and 
potatoes. The proportion of all-round “good” 
diets was small. 
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Diets of Negro children as a group were much 
poorer than those of white children. The rank 
of the protective foods in their diets was similar 
to that in diets of white children except that milk 
ranked seventh.—E. F. P. 


The diet of Chinese soldiers and college students 
in wartime, T. SHEN. Science 98, No. 2544 
(Oct. 1, 1943), pp. 302-303. 

The average daily ration of soldiers in South 
China consists of 953 grams of rice, 274 grams of 
leafy vegetables, 10 grams of fat, and 13 grams of 
salt. These figures are based on a study of 1,178 
rations issued in 124 messes in South China in the 
spring of 1940, and food consumption data of 
11,338 soldiers for one month. 

This ration probably provides enough calories 
and total protein. It is low in animal protein, in 
fat, and has a calcium-phosphorus ratio wider than 
1:4. Vitamins A and C are variable, depending 
on season and method of cooking. Thiamin 
(B;) is probably adequate if low-grade rice is used 
and if the rice water is not wasted. 

Dietary records for two months from 160 col- 
lege students in Kunming showed a greater variety 
of foods than soldiers had. The average ration for 
men contained 423 grams of rice, 125 grams of 
leafy vegetables and tomatoes, 48 grams of tu- 
bers and roots, and 68 grams of meat and eggs. 
Although better than the soldiers’ diet, the stu- 
dents’ ration is still low in minerals and vitamins. 
Vitamin C deficiency is quite prevalent, partic- 
ularly among girl students.—E. F. P. 


A nutrition survey in East York township. I. De- 
scription of survey and general statement of 
results, E. Riccs, H. Perry, J. M. PaTtTErson, 
J. Leeson, W. Mostey, and E. W. McHenry. 
Can. J. Public Health 34, No. 5 (May 1943), 
pp. 193-204. 

This survey, which included dietary studies, 
physical, medical, and dental examinations, and 
special diagnostic tests, was designed to test the 
validity of several recommended procedures and 
to show relationships, if any, between the results 
of dietary studies and physical findings. Data 
were obtained from 546 students aged 11 to 19 


years. 

Estimates of the nutritive value of diets com- 
puted from a week’s record of food eaten showed 
widespread insufficiency of thiamin and ascorbic 
acid, moderate occurrence of calcium and ribo- 
flavin deficiencies, but diets reasonably good in 
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other respects. The nutritional status and health 
of most students were good, but dental condi- 
tions were unsatisfactory. 

Attempts to correlate the various findings were 
not fruitful. Many questions were raised about 
methods, criteria, and interpretations of results. 
The conclusion was drawn that assessment of 
nutritional status in a large group is difficult, if 
not impossible, when clinical signs of deficiency 
are absent.—E. F. P. 


The social insurance movement, R. C. WHITE. 
J. Am. Statistical Assoc. 38, No. 223 (Sept. 
1943), pp. 358-364. 

A study of social insurance legislation and its 
development in all parts of the world was under- 
taken by the author. 

Enactment of social insurance laws, in general, 
has followed the growth of large-scale industrial 
and commercial enterprise. Early experiments in 
social insurance in Europe go back to the end of the 
eighteenth century. It was not until much later, 
1883, however, that a national legislative body 
adopted a social insurance law for large numbers 
of workers. This was Germany’s sickness insurance 
law. 

Several observations from the data have been 
presented: (1) All countries tabulated have ac- 
cident insurance, but no other form of social in- 
surance is found in all of them. (2) European 
countries are responsible for more than 50 per cent 
of the total number of laws listed. (3) Between 
1930 and the end of 1942 the non-European world 
had adopted 68 new social insurance laws compared 
to 18 for Europe. This European invention ap- 
parently has been accepted as a useful social de- 
vice in most of the world.—L. F. M. 


Effects of good household management on family 
living, D. Dicxins. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 380 (May 1943), 30 pp. 

Using data secured from 936 Farm Security 
Administration families in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi (576 white families and 360 
Negro families), the report answers three questions: 
(1) How does the level of living of a farm family 
with wife rating above average in managerial 
ability compare with that of a family in which the 
wife rates average or below in household manage- 
ment ability? (2) In what respects do these two 
types of household managers differ? (3) What 
seems to be the best approach to improving mana- 
gerial ability of wives of low-income farm families? 
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Abstracts—Family Economics 


Families with wives of above average managerial 
ability, where managerial ability of husbands held 
constant, had more and better food, better housing, 
and spent more on clothing and other consumers’ 
goods than did families with wives of average or 
below average managerial ability. Families with 
good-manager wives had greater increases in net 
worth during 1941. Likewise, fewer of these 
wives had illnesses of one week or more; they par- 
ticipated in educational clubs—agricultural ex- 
tension clubs, adult education classes, or home 
economics clubs—more often; and they subscribed 
to daily papers and magazines more frequently. 

Poor managership may be due to many reasons 
and may differ from family to family. But the 
qualities that predominate in the good managers 
are no doubt the abilities with which the poor 
managers need special help: ability to plan, to 
provide for individual development, and to use 
money to advantage.—L. F. M. 


The standards of living in wartime, F. M. WILLIAMS. 
Annals Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 229 (Sept. 
1943), pp. 117-127. 

Widespread shortage of consumer goods presents 
a difficult and important problem. However, scar- 
city may result in slightly more than inconven- 
ience. There are still adequate supplies of goods 
necessary to maintain health and working efficiency. 
Noticeable is the absence of frills and variety in 
the goods and services that make up “the American 
standard of living,” perhaps desirable in peacetime 
but not necessary now. 

Goods available in 1943 will be on a reduced 
scale, but, with the possible exception of housing, 
medical care, and laundry services, will supply 
Americans with essentials as they were in 1939, 
providing distribution does not become a problem. 

Efforts to hold the cost of living against in- 
flation, in spite of all our difficulties, are proving 
more successful than in World War I. Food 
costs have risen most (53 per cent) since August 
1939. In general, costs have increased more in 
the centers of war activity than in the areas not 
directly affected by the war program.—L. F. M. 


Cooperative health harvest, P. pEKrurr. Read- 
er’s Digest 43, No. 257 (Sept. 1943), pp. 97-100. 
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Farmers around Elk City, Oklahoma, under the 
leadership of a local physician have formed a 
medical co-operative which owns and operates a 
modern hospital and clinic. Members of the co- 
operative receive most physicians’ services without 
charge, pay reduced charges for hospitalization, 
laboratory services, and dental work. Theaverage 
expenditure for member families is $54. Non- 
members can receive care through the co-operative 
at full rates.—J. L. P. 


Recent changes in the character of civilian textiles 
and apparel. Monthly Labor Rev. 57, No. 3 
(Sept. 1943), pp. 421-434. 

The article describes in detail the more significant 
changes that have appeared in civilian textiles and 
clothing since October 1942. These changes re- 
ported by retailers and wholesalers may be the 
result either of government regulation or of inade- 
quate supplies of materials available to manufac- 
turers. 

In recent months consumer-goods markets have 
shown to an increasing extent effects of the war 
program. Many early changes in qualities were 
the result of manufacturers’ attempts to offset 
advancing costs without raising retail prices. As 
early as 1942 production for the civilian market 
was considerably decreased due to heavy orders 
for military fabrics. To conserve the available 
supplies a series of orders prohibiting certain style 
features requiring the use of large quantities of 
materials was initiated. Priority ratings permitted 
in specific markets have helped manufacturers 
obtain materials. 

More recently, many essential markets have 
developed shortages requiring drastic action. 
For example, civilian shoes were rationed in order 
to assure an adequate supply for the armed forces. 
Constructions of important cotton fabrics were 
standardized to obtain maximum output, and a 
specified proportion of looms was set aside to 
produce fabrics essential for civilian use. 

As a means of discouraging the noticeable 
tendency of consumers to buy in excess of needs, 
retailers have been requested to co-operate on a 
voluntary program designed to avoid undesirable 
promotion practices with respect to the advertising 
and sale of consumer goods.—L. F. M. 
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HOUSING 


Hotels. Architectural Record 94, No. 3 (Sept. 

1943), pp. 67-82. 

The organization of hotel service and public 
elements is based on action patterns of patrons 
and staff. Because of the number and variety of 
subpatterns of patron activity all action patterns 
(with the exception of services and lodgings, which 
are controlled by the business lobby) should be 
directly accessible from the exterior. Three 
diagrams illustrating typical subpatterns of patron 
activity and their interrelationships are given. 

New planning standards presented in the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., are shown. These 
include the motor-way running through the struc- 
ture; lighting by cold cathode tubing in ceiling 
coves and pylons; year-round air conditioning; beds 
that make up as davenports for day use; and 
furniture designed and grouped to suit patron 
requirements. 

Dormitories provide lodging and entertainment 
at minimum cost. To illustrate current standards 
for dormitories the article includes diagrams and 
photographs of those built at Vallejo, California, 
and Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 


A program for city reconstruction, W. GRoPIUS 
and M. WAGNER. Architectural Forum 79, 
No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 75-86. 

This article contains suggestions for an approach 
toward city rehabilitation, with an example of how 
city reconstruction may be started from a housing 
program. 

The present plight of our cities concerns every 
citizen, for planning is a collective task. The 
degree of improvement of our future cities will 
depend as much on the average citizen’s under- 
standing of the problems of housing and town 
planning as on the experts’. 

Increase in means of locomotion and decrease 
in time required for transport have begun to 
break down the barriers between town and country. 
We expect the cities of tomorrow to be spreading 
and spacious. 

A practicable reconstruction procedure is out- 
lined: 

(1) Sweeping “square mile” rehabilitation has 
become a necessity, for lot and block rehabilitation 
have not been successful. Reliable master plans 
are required with legal, financial, and administra- 
tive instruments for their execution. 

(2) Places of work and their relation to places 


Contributed by Maud Wilson, Oregon State College 


of living should form the pivot of all reconstruc- 
tion work. 

(3) Unemployed persons should be resettled 
around small industries in new “townships” built 
along superhighways and surrounded by their own 
farm belt. These townships should be self-con- 
tained units of say 5,000 people living within 
walking distance of working places, shops, schools, 
churches, and community buildings. 

(4) To prevent blight and obsolescence, the 
community should own the land. The dwelling 
lots should be rented though the houses may 
be owned. 

(5) Each township should be an independent 
administrative unit. From five to ten or more 
neighborhood townships might combine for certain 
administrative functions. 

(6) The size of the township should remain 
flexible, with flexibility achieved by making 
housing facilities elastic. 


Planning: economic and social aspects, S. RIEMER. 
New Pencil Points 24, No. 8 (Aug. 1943), 
pp. 69-71. 

In 1937 a small group of scholars connected 
with the Social Science Institute undertook 
investigations of home life in Stockholm in order 
to suggest architectural improvements in func- 
tional design of the individual dwelling unit in the 
customary large tenement house. Co-operating 
families kept activity records for eight days, 
during which every member of the family gave a 
chronological account of his activities and indi- 
cated the rooms in which these activities had taken 
place. In addition, social workers discussed with 
tenants problems of home adjustment. 

Results showed differences in the housing 
facilities required by the white collar group and 
the manual labor group: the former wanted 
privacy above all, whereas manual laborers were 
willing to sacrifice privacy for space. With the 
labor group there is more living in the kitchen 
than with the white collar group. 

The study also shows that the size of the apart- 
ment affected the leisure time of the children; 
children living in four-room apartments spent 
50 per cent more time at home than did those 
living in two-room apartments. 

The author is developing a questionnaire by 
which the American architect can test the func- 
tional adequacy of the home he designs. 
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Abstracts— Housing 


An interview with John B. Blandford, Jr. Archi- 
tectural Forum 9, No. 3 (Sept. 1943), pp. 61-64, 
140. 

Mr. Blandford, national housing administrator, 
here replies to nine questions embracing most of 
the important issues now confronting the home- 
building industry, including the policy of the 
federal government as to the removal of temporary 
war housing projects and the disposition of 
permanent war housing after the war; prospect of 
resuming normal building before the war ends; 
steps that can be taken to speed up postwar 
revival; prospect for federal assistance for low- 
rent postwar housing developments; and the 
attitude of government housing agencies toward 
modern design and new construction methods. 


Quantacolor. House & Garden 84, No. 4 (Oct. 

1943), pp. 58-60, 78. 

The term “quantacolor” applies to the result 
of an analysis of color-preferences made by a 
young Scotsman about 30 years ago. He de- 
veloped four groups, or quantas, of color har- 
monies. The theory is that each person is likely 
to have a strong preference for the colors and 
qualities in one quanta. Most people will appre- 
ciate good taste in any group but will feel a strong 
dislike for hybrids, discords in which colors and 
qualities cross group lines. 

The theory has a practical application in house 
furnishing. If the style and color patterns are 
compromises between two (or more) tastes, the result 
may be less pleasing to all persons concerned than 
if it were the product of a single, creative mind. 
The four quantas are illustrated by four interiors 
in color. 


A personal invitation to every reader of the 
Architectural Forum. Archilectural Forum 9, 
No. 2 (Aug. 1943), pp. 63-80. 

The Forum has initiated a campaign to get 
people interested in replanning their communities. 
It has prepared for local papers a full-page ad- 
vertisement on the theme “The new frontier is 
right where you live” and a 16-page booklet, 
“Planning with You,” for use of local organizations 
and agencies. 

Most American communities have grown 
without any plan. Now land is overcrowded, 


land values are inflated, and shopping is difficult 
because of the problem of parking cars. Children 
lack playgrounds and face hazards in going to and 
People who could afford it have been 


from school. 
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building homes in the suburbs or country, thus 
depriving the town of their financial support. 

To institute a back-to-town movement most of 
the cities, towns, and villages in the USA should 
be replanned. Slums can be eliminated, new 
traffic standards set up, space for parking cars off 
the street provided, parks and other recreation 
facilities placed where they are easily available 
to all the dwellings in the city. 

Public-spirited organizations and individuals 
are urged to stop taking the noise, congestion, dirt, 
and ugliness of their towns for granted, to read 
magazine articles and listen to lectures on com- 
munity planning, to lend support to the work of 
local city planning boards, and to vote for can- 
didates supporting progressive  city-planning 
measures. 


The post-war low price house. Practical Builder 

8, No. 8 (Aug. 1943), pp. 8-9. 

Parts of the postwar house will be prefabricated, 
and some completely prefabricated houses willbe 
sold, but the vast majority of homes will still be 
built on the site. 

Builders can meet competition from prefabri- 
cators in many ways. There is great opportunity 
for them to cut construction costs by careful 
planning and scheduling of the job, by the use of 
power equipment and precutting, and by taking 
advantage of new materials which save labor and 
speed up the job. 

Among the factors adding most to the cost of 
building are trade union resistance, outmoded 
building costs, and lender’s conservatism. Con- 
sumer prejudices also hamper cost reduction; the 
necessity of considering them imposes a greater 
handicap on the prefabricator than on the con- 
ventional builder. 

The postwar low-cost home will not differ 
greatly from its prewar predecessor. The primary 
consideration is space. Most of the predictions 
concerning the house of tomorrow have to do 
with equipment rather than the structure. But 
whether the new things are gadgets, improved 
products, or totally new ideas, they will not be 
included in the postwar low-cost house unless 
they are at least as cheap as the things they 
replace. This goes for plumbing fixtures, windows, 
heating facilities, and the like. 

We can expect dry-wall construction, new types 
of partitions, greater window area, simplified 
plumbing assemblies, and more efficient kitchens. 
We'll keep the basement; basement space is 
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cheaper than space above ground, and in small city 
lots is particularly desirable. 


Solar heating for post-war homes. American 
Builder 65, No. 9 (Sept. 1943), pp. 34-36, 94. 
The Illinois Institute of Technology has recently 

released its report of a test of solar auxiliary house 
heating in a Chicago area home. The test shows 
that on sunny winter days the heat loss through 
large expanses of glass can be more than offset by 
solar heating, even in climates having subzero 
weather. In the test house, walls are heavily 
insulated, windows double glazed, and double- 
hung windows weather-stripped. Extended roof 
lines serve as sun shields in the summer. 


Housing and attitudes toward housing in rural 
Pennsylvania, H. R. Corram. Pa. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 436 (Dec. 1942), 63 pp. 

To obtain an approximate cross section of 
housing in rural Pennsylvania, families from the 
major agricultural, industrial, and geographical 
sections were included in the study: 517 families 
were interviewed and 1,641 questionnaires filled 
out by school children. 

Housing differences among occupational classes 
were striking. High income, regular employment, 
and large acreage in crops were also determinants 
of good housing. 

Families of various residence classes (large and 
small boroughs, villages, county nonfarm, and 
farm) differed much less in housing attitudes than 
in housing conditions. Attitudes were related to 
occupation, unskilled laborers being least content 
with their housing. Most of the families living 
in houses which were below reasonable standards 
of health, comfort, and efficiency were dissatisfied 
with their homes, but a few were quite contented. 

Both housing conditions and housing attitudes 


should be taken into account in any rural housing ~ 


program. 


A new method for measuring the quality of urban 
housing. Am. J. Public Health 33, No. 6 
(June 1943) pp. 729-740. 

The central purpose of the committee is to 
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measure the quality of housing in a way which 
will serve the policy-making purposes of all local 
agencies concerned with housing. 

The principal features of the technic are these: 
(1) It reports and evaluates housing deficiencies 
which may adversely affect health, safety, or 
essential livability; (2) it recognizes the neighbor- 
hood environment as an essential element in 
housing adequacy; (3) it measures the quality of 
housing by a tested system of numerical scores; 
(4) it provides clear, well-designed forms for data 
collection; (5) it constitutes a method suitable for 
execution by the regular personnel of city de- 
partments, after brief instruction. The scores 
consist of penalty points assigned to conditions 
which fall below the standards listed for the most 
part in “Basic Principles of Healthful Housing.” 

Only by appraisals of some such type can 
neighborhoods be classified as to their fitness for 
continued housing use or their need for clearance 
and reconstruction. 


New homes for old, D. C. StrpHer, E. Woop, 
M. L. CoLean, T. J. Hotpen, H. Myers, 
F. W. Cortwricut. TJomorrow’s Town 1, 
No. 3 (June 1943), pp. 1-3. 

In 1851 Nathaniel Hawthorne raised a housing 
question which is now one of the major issues in 
postwar planning. In House of the Seven Gables 
he wrote “We shall live to see the day, I trust... 
when no man shall build his house for posterity. 
... If each generation were allowed and expected 
to build its own houses, that single change... 
would imply almost every reform which society is 
suffering for.” 

Now some builders and manufacturers think it 
is time to put the idea into effect. They believe 
that low-cost homes should be considered as usable 
commodities rather than real property, to be 
lived in until outmoded by new models or new 
family requirements, then traded in for another 
home, just as second-hand automobiles are traded 
in on new ones. Against this vision traditionalists 
among housing experts marshal a host of argu- 
ments. Both schools of thought are represented 
in the symposium. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Our school, a community in embryo, S. R. LOGAN. 
School Executive 63, No. 1 (Sept. 1943), pp. 
19-22. 

The Skokie Junior High School solved the loss 
from dish breakage in their cafeteria by organizing 
a Mutual Insurance Company within the school 
that now pays 100 per cent of accident losses. 
The company initiated an accident prevention 
program which resulted in a material reduction of 
dish-breaking as well. 


Counting every penny in the cafeteria, F. R. 
Pavey and E. L. Hutcutnson. School Exe- 
cutive 62, No. 10 (June 1943), pp. 18-19. 

In the Tulsa (Oklahoma) school cafeteria the 
business machine method of cost control is used. 
Punched cards make it a simple matter to obtain 
the many and varied cost breakdowns necessary to 
see how operating policies are reflected in financial 
terms. The central office can watch week-to-week 
costs in each cafeteria and obtain minute data 
necessary for economical planning and purchasing. 
The forms used are illustrated. 


Look at school cafeteria prospects for this next 
year, M. FARNAM. School Mgt. 13, No. 1 
(Sept. 1943), pp. 20-22. 

The war has increased the school lunchroom 
patronage as well as the recognition of the im- 
portance of food to the child during his growing 
period. The community school lunch program is 
making it possible for all children to have a more 
nutritious school meal. The War Food Adminis- 
tration will reimburse the school according to the 
type of lunch served. It will mean more work and 
harder work for the manager, but many agencies 
have been set up to assist the local group with food, 
equipment, and administrative problems. 


Hot lunches for all, M. p—EG. Bryan. WNation’s 

Schools 31, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 21-24. 

A plea to superintendents everywhere to put into 
effect the new plan of serving a complete meal to 
school children. If all school-age children are fed 
a nourishing noon meal it will improve their health 
more than will any other one step, and teach them 
good food habits by practical demonstration. The 
need of a highly nutritious complete meal is great, 
and the new federal appropriation makes it possi- 
ble. It remains for the school administrators to 


Contributed by Blanche Tansil, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina 


set it in motion or to give it their approval and 
support. 

Many states are already meeting the problem of 
trained supervision within their state department 
of education. Courses for training cafeteria 
managers and cook-managers are being offered in 
some states and by several colleges. 

In some schools the food unit is also operating 
to feed defense workers and to provide food that 
parent-workers can take home with them for the 
evening meal. Feeding is an important war 
service, and the schools are the centers for meet- 
ing it. 


Meat cookery in wartime, J. A. CLINE. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 27, No. 9 (Sept. 1943), pp. 25, 
76-78. 

The first of a series of articles based on the re- 
sults of the study on meat cookery at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Shrinkage in meat should be 
controlled to secure maximum servings from each 
cut and to produce better juiciness, tenderness, 
flavor, and appearance of the cooked meat. 

Shrinkage during cooking can be controlled in 
the restaurant kitchen by: (a) using a low tempera- 
ture for all meat cookery(250° to 350°F), (b) no 
overcooking, but cooking only to the degree of 
doneness desired, (c) the use of the meat ther- 
mometer to remove guesswork of inexperienced 
cooks in determining the degree of doneness of the 
meat. 


Meat extenders in many lands, A. EASTON. 
Restaurant Mgt. 53, No. 3 (Sept. 1943), pp. 26, 
48-50. 

For the first time America is faced with a con- 
servation problem which has confronted other 
countries for years. Introducing a few foreign 
dishes will help to relieve the monotony of the 
meat shortage, for these dishes utilize little meat 
in producing pleasing and easy-to-prepare foods. 

Recipes are given that feature peanuts, soybean 
sprouts, and meatless meatballs, as well as native 
dishes of other lands. 


Peanuts in menu planning, E. N. TODHUNTER. 
Nation’s Schools 32, No. 2 (Aug. 1943), pp. 54-55. 
Peanuts are valuable as a source of complete 

protein and as a supplement to cereal proteins. 

Peanuts have a high calorie value due to the high 
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fat content. They are an important source of the 
vitamins of the B-complex and contribute appreci- 
ably to the mineral content of the diet. Many 
suggestions are given for using them in the institu- 
tion menu plan. 


Shorten and season with peanuts, H. H. THomp- 
son and J.G. Wooprurr. Nation’s Schools 32, 
No. 2 (Aug. 1943), p. 55. 

Experiments conducted at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station reveal that the finely ground paste or 
butter made from lightly roasted peanuts can be 
successfully used as a substitute for shortening in a 
wide variety of bakery products. The amount 
needed for most products was 24 times the amount 
of shortening called for in a standard recipe. For 
seasoning a pound of cooked vegetables 3 ounces 
of ground peanuts was used. Peanuts were heated 
to 250°F for 10 minutes before crushing or grinding. 
Directions for additional uses are given. 


Wheat germ in bread making, E. GREWE and J. A. 
LeCierc. Cereal Chem. 20, No. 4 (Aug. 1943), 
pp. 434-446. 

Using wheat germ is an important way to in- 
crease the nutrients in bread. In order to produce 
the best bread the wheat germ should be first 
soaked in water for about 3 hours before it is added 
to the dough or to the sponge. As much as 10 per 
cent wheat germ can be added to flour dough 
without detrimental effects on the quality of the 
loaf; and the use of 15 to 20 per cent produces a 
very satisfactory bread. 


Add soybeans to your school lunchroom menus, 
M. Farnam. School Mgt. 12, No. 10 (June 
1943), pp. 256, 258-259. 

This article tells why soybeans should be used in 
school lunches and how to use the flour and the 
soybeans in easily prepared dishes. Cooked 
products are illustrated and many carefully chosen 
recipes and references are given. 


Securing the co-operation of residence hall 
students, M. Jones. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1943), pp. 582-583. 

To offset the criticism of students and to seek 
their co-operation when the standards of service 
and the limitations of the menu were imposed by 
the war, a residence hall manager presented a plea 
to the Dormitory Defense Committee. The plan 
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was successful in that it gave the students under- 
standing of the dietitian’s problems and enlisted 
their help in solving them. The plea told of the 
menu changes that were necessary, the importance 
of eating regularly and without complaint, and the 
need of controlling food waste. 


Why not standardize food machinery? J. C. 
Haas. Food Ind. 15, No. 9 (Sept. 1943), pp. 61, 
125-126. 

In mixing machines there is a universal lack of 
uniformity and standardization of bowl depth and 
diameter, speed range, and beater size and design. 
These differences make it difficult for bakers to get 
the same results from a perfected formula. 

It is suggested that the manufacturers of elec- 
trical mechanical cake mixers consider now, while 
the war is on, how to ensure that all their machines 
bring a standard work result. 


Employee handbook of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. Personnel J. 22, No. 3 (Sept. 1943), pp. 
97-108. 

One of the best aids to ensuring employee job 
satisfaction—and to avoiding such trials as quick 
quitting, absenteeism, slow-down—is a good em- 
ployee handbook. It should be given the em- 
ployee when he is hired, or possibly before actual 
hiring. It might even be used in recruiting. It 
provides guidance for the Company executives and 
supervisors in their dealings with employees. 

This handbook, reproduced in full in the Septem- 
ber and October issues, is a good model for food 
institutions to follow in getting information across 
to employees. 


When the hospital operates its own dairy, M. E. 
KENNEDY. Modern Hosp. 61, No. 2 (Aug. 
1943), pp. 102-103. 

While milk is more valuable than any other sin- 
gle food it is also the sour€e of more diseases; 
vigilant care is therefore necessary in producing a 
safe supply of milk from the cow to the consumer. 
Half-pint bottles are most economical for hospital 
tray service because all unopened bottles can be 
returned to the general kitchen to be used in cook- 
ing. Patients rarely refuse milk in bottles. The 
reduction in milk waste means increase in the 
production of cream, butter, and cheese for the 
menu. Having a dairy will ensure the hospital 
a supply of milk when shortages occur elsewhere. 
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From the Editor's Basket. . . 


“Recreation is a hard-boiled necessity in these 
times of war’’ declares the opening sentence in an 
8-page pamphlet put out by the Division of Recre- 
ation, Office of Community War Services, in the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
The publication points out that it is everybody’s 
job to provide that recreation and outlines what 
specific things various persons and organizations 
can do to help build a good community recreation 
program. It concludes with a check list of recrea- 
tion programs. Free by writing to the Division 
of Recreation. 


“Repair Your Electric Cords” is the title of a 
six-poster presentation of the procedure for taking 
care of needed repairs at home. Photographs and 
captions together make such work practically 
fool-proof. Prepared by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Twenty home canning picture charts make 
another excellent BHNHE contribution to the 
homemaker and to the cause of food preservation. 
Photographs and words present every step in the 
procedure for canning in general and for canning 
tomatoes, peaches, and string beans in particular. 
50 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


“‘Cooking with Soya Flour and Grits’? (AWI- 
73), “Oven Drying” (AWI-59), and “Canning 
Tomatoes” (AWI-61) are three other BHNHE 
leaflets, single copies of which are free if ordered 
from Office of Information, USDA, or may be 
ordered in quantities from Superintendent of 
Documents at $1 per 100. A new, 10-cent, 24- 
page publication of the BHNHE is “Sewing 
Machines: Cleaning and Adjusting” which should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents. 


“A Community Program for Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime’’ is 
the title of a free, 25-page mimeographed publica- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau, prepared for state 
and local defense councils, social agencies, and 
private associations, such as the AHEA, with 
programs bearing upon some aspect of delinquency, 
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its prevention and treatment. Order from U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Poor breakfasts are eloquently contrasted with 
good breakfasts, poor lunches and dinners with 
good ones in a set of 15- by 20-inch posters in 
color, prepared by the Nutrition Service of the 
National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, 
Chicago. Each of the 10 posters shows through 
colored bars the nutritive values of typical meals: 
as for example, the sweet-roll-and-coffee breakfast; 
the breakfast of fruit, whole-grain cereal, toast and 
butter, milk and coffee; the packed lunch of jelly 
sandwiches, a soft drink, and a candy bar; and the 
packed lunch of peanut butter sandwich, cheese 
sandwich, raw carrots, an orange, cookies, and 
milk. The bars indicate for each meal the per- 
centage of the day’s food needs provided by that 
particular meal. A supplement to suggest ways 
of using the posters goes with the charts. Free 
where there is a local Dairy Council. Where 
there is none, write to Chicago headquarters for 
catalog. 


“‘What has happened to our economy in war and 
what the chief issues of the coming peace are likely 
to be—and why” describes the gist of the 136-page 
study and discussion manual “Wartime Facts and 
Postwar Problems” issued by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The fact that a third printing of 
it was necessary within two months of its debut 
indicates the effectiveness with which it meets a 
current need. 

Each section has three parts: one presenting the 
facts, one the problems inherent in those facts, and 
finally questions to guide discussion of those 
problems. Sections deal with such problems as 
international relations, agriculture, labor, housing, 
health, economic security. A 16-page bibli- 
ography concludes the booklet. 

Interestingly written. Helpful to anyone work- 
ing out club programs or wanting to do some pur- 
poseful reading. Order from Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York City 18. 
Fifty cents. 


“Wartime Budgets for Three Income Levels,” 
twentieth annual family budget study of the Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Economics, 
makes interesting reading for all concerned either 
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personally or professionally in family budget 
problems. 

In its study, the Committee, like many individ- 
uals, comes up with deficits for the family of the 
white-collar worker and that of the wage earner— 
$194 and $192, respectively. 

“The Committee has made as large a reduction 
in items ...as seemed at all consistent with the 
policy of maintaining the fundamentals of health- 
ful and decent living in accordance with commun- 
ity standards under wartime conditions,” the 
report explains, adding that either the community 
must reduce its way of life more drastically or the 
family must increase its income without increasing 
wage rates so as not to encourage inflation. A 
106-page mimeographed publication. Order from 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 85 cents. 


“Wartime Food for Four Income Levels” is 
another Heller Committee report. It has 44 pages 
and costs 35 cents. It presents food allowances 
and sample menus for 4-member families of an 
executive, a white-collar worker, a wage earner, 
and a dependent. Costs are based on San Fran- 
cisco prices of last March. Order from University 
of California Press, Berkeley. 


“Public Opinion in War and Peace: How 
Americans Make Up Their Minds” is a 68-page 
booklet published by the National Council for the 
Social Studies of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 

It shows among other things how opinion is 
formed in these United States, how to detect 
propaganda, and what the significant pressure 
organizations are. It also considers ways to 
strengthen “‘the probability that public opinion will 
support policies that contribute to the survival of 
democracy.” 

Part I is by the well-known authority on propa- 
ganda, Harold Lasswell; Part II, on teaching aids, 
is by Howard H. Cummings, head of social studies 
in the Clayton (Missouri) High School. Order 
from National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Price, 
30 cents. 


How can you get people to change their food 
habits? Two brief mimeographed publications 
contrast the ineffectiveness of the lecture and re- 
quest methods with the “group decision” tech- 
nique. “Group Decision and Request as Means 
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of Changing Food Habits” reports an experiment 
with eight co-operative dormitories for men stu- 
dents. “The Relative Effectiveness of a Lecture 
Method and a Method of Group Decision for 
Changing Food Habits” tells of an experiment with 
groups of women from low, medium, and high 
economic levels. 

Both may be obtained free by writing the Com- 
mittee on Food Habits, National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


“Supervised Homemakers Service: A Method 
of Child Care” is a 36-page pamphlet issued by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Single copy free to anyone writing to the Bureau 
for it. The pamphlet was written for workers in 
family and child-placing agencies and tells how the 
homemaker program is organized and adminis- 
tered; conditions necessary for it to be effective; 
and how to select, place, and supervise the home- 
makers. 


“When Children Ask About Sex” is a helpful, 
16-page, 20-cent publication prepared for parents 
by the staff of the Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., 221 West 57th Street, New York 
City 19, New York. Among statements made: 
Some people tell children too much about sex; it 
is not necessary or helpful to tell them about sex 
in “nature” first to prepare them for knowledge of 
reproduction in humans; if a child never comments 
or asks questions it is wise to open the subject 
casually. See that children don’t have much op- 
portunity for sex play, which is more common 
among children than most people think, but don’t 
shame them and don’t punish. 


“Course of Lessons in Food Selection and 
Cooking’ is a 20-cent, 26-page, mimeographed 
publication prepared and sold by the Nutrition 
Committee of Greater New York, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 

Subjects of its six 2-hour lessons are: dairy 
products; vegetables and fruits; breads and cereals; 
meat and fish; eggs, dried beans, and peas; and 
balanced meals. 

The course presents discussion materials on the 
food essentials for the family and necessary war- 
time adjustments and tells how to give the dem- 
onstrations of practical food preparation with 
simple equipment. Recipes for inexpensive dishes 
to serve 5 or 6 people are included. 
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News Notes... 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting, which will be patterned after the 
AHEA’s Wartime Institute, is scheduled for 
February 12 at the Cornhusker Hotel in Lincoln. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
Mrs. Bernice Dunlavy has been conducting Red 
Cross nutrition classes for adult groups, and 
Louise Enochs has organized a clothing clinic for 
Army wives whose husbands are stationed at the 
Kearney Air Base. 

University of Nebraska. The addition this year 
of new off-campus teacher-training centers at 
Crete, Brainard, Ashland, and Lyons and the 
blocking of classes make it possible for students to 
live for an extended period in a typical Nebraska 
town while doing their student teaching. The 
supervising teachers in charge of the four centers 
are Frances Turner, Anna June Lynn, Wilma 
Morrison, and Edna Grummert. 

Margaret Liston has returned to the University 
after 15 months’ study in the field of family eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago. 

Arnold E. Baragar has returned to the Univer- 
sity after a year of work in Washington, D. C., 
as a technical adviser to the OPA. Since his re- 
turn, he has been teaching physics on a full-time 
basis to cadets in the ASTP units. 

Extension Service. “‘A school lunch club in 
every school” is the aim of the state 4-H club 
leaders this winter. 

Newly placed home demonstration agents in- 
clude Florence Keiss in Harlan County, Margaret 
Ohrt in Cheyenne County, Mrs. Helen Gayer in 
Platte County, Kathryn Kilmer in Polk County, 
Mrs. Alta Renesh in Box Butte County, and Mrs. 
Vivian Briggs in Burt County. Tillie Saxton has 
been appointed district home demonstration agent 
with headquarters at Wayne. 

Farm Security Administration. That home 
management supervisors may make their maxi- 
mum contribution to the all-out food production 
program, they will assume responsibility for 
supervising designated families. In addition to 
the home management phase, they will guide the 
families in the preparation of both farm and home 
plans, obtain necessary chattel mortgages, and see 
that the borrowers use for the purpose agreed on 


the money provided by the loans. They will 
collect repayments and make recommendations for 
releases of mortgaged properties. 

Vocational Education. ‘Developing a School- 
Community Program to Meet Wartime Needs in 
Family Living” was the theme of the State Con- 
ference for Vocational Homemaking Teachers held 
in Lincoln from August 25 to 27. Because of 
transportation problems all conference leaders were 
local people. 

The State Department of Vocational Education 
conducted district conferences throughout the state 
in October. This is the second year for this 
special training for new teachers. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The Association held a morning meeting and 
luncheon on November 12 in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Elsie Stark 
was program chairman, and speakers included 
Douglas Meldrum of the War Advertising Council, 
Incorporated, who spoke on “How Industry Is 
Helping Consumers to Meet Wartime Problems”’; 
Alice Burrows, associate editor of Vogue, who gave 
pointers on “Wartime Wardrobe Conservation 
and Planning”; and Jessie W. Harris, president of 
the AHEA, who discussed “What Next in Home 
Economics.” A luncheon concluded the meeting. 


New York 


New York State Emergency Food Commission. 
Frances Scudder, for 13 years urban home demon- 
stration agent in Syracuse and more recently 
assistant state home demonstration leader with 
headquarters at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Commission’s 
program for the metropolitan area, which, in addi- 
tion to the five boroughs of New York City, in- 
cludes Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk counties. 
Miss Scudder succeeds Mrs. Katherine Norton 
Britt, who, as acting executive director, helped to 
organize the Commission’s program. Mrs. Britt 
has returned to her extension service duties in 
Buffalo. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held on November 4 
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during that of the State Education Association in 
Bismarck. The luncheon speaker was Mrs. H. P. 
Rosenberger, nutrition chairman of the State 
Defense Council. 

Other contributions to the program were made 
by Laura K. McCrary, new director of health 
education in the State Health Department, who 
spoke on “Home Economics in Health Education”’; 
Lucile Horton of North Dakota State College, who 
led the discussion following Miss McCrary’s talk; 
and Christine Finlayson, state supervisor of voca- 
tional homemaking education, Ethel B. Jones, 
president of the Association, and Julia E. Brekke, 
extension clothing specialist, who reported on the 
AHEA’s Wartime Institute. 

A joint meeting of the vocational education 
services was held on November 5. 

Mildred Davis of Valley City State Teachers 
College is the new treasurer to succeed Ruth 
McGillivray, who has left the state. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Violet 
Gruenwald, formerly a teacher at Goshen, Indiana, 
is the new instructor in art. 

Dean Margaret Justin of Kansas State College 
led the Fargo Open Forum discussion on “Family 
Living” on October 18 and that week attended 
AAUW meetings throughout the state. 

Extension Service. High lights of the summer 
conference held by the home economics staff the 
week of August 23 included work with Grace 
Frysinger of the U. S. Extension Service, training 
classes in job analysis, and special work with 
poultry and dairy department specialists. 

Personnel changes in the state office include the 
promotion of Ruth Sheppard to assistant state 4-H 
club leader upon the resignation of Margaret 
Latimer Edwards, promotion of Mrs. Etna Van 
Horn to field agent in 4-H club work, and the 
appointment of Mrs. Astrid Erickson as extension 
agent in home economics. 

Changes among associate county agents include 
the resignations of Mrs. Margaret Pritchard and 
Byerg Benson, the transfer of Emily Freeman, and 
appointments of Geneva A. Johnson, Lucille C. 
Brown, Mary Allen Baker, and Vera M. Johnson. 

Farm Security Administration. The 19 asso- 
ciate FSA supervisors in North Dakota are direct- 
ing their major effort toward stimulating the 
greatest possible increase in food production. The 
success of victory gardens and the great volume of 
home preservation of food, in spite of labor short- 
ages this past season, were most gratifying. 

Vocational Homemaking Education. Eva Lar- 
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son, formerly assistant state supervisor, has ac- 
cepted a position in the State Department of 
Education in Cheyenne, Wyoming. She has been 
succeeded by Helen Cawley of Moundsville, West 
Virginia. 

Clarysse Ness, formerly itinerant adult home- 
making teacher in the state, is now assistant to the 
nutritionist of the American Red Cross for the 
midwestern area, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Lucille Bohnhoff has resigned as adult supervisor 
of the Fargo adult homemaking program. She 
expects to live in Minneapolis. 

The 17th Annual Vocational Homemaking Con- 
ference met the week of August 30 in Fargo. Out- 
of-state guests included Mattie Pattison of Iowa 
State College and Gladys Olson of the National 
Safety Council. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Home _ Economics Association. 
“Adaptations in Family Living to Meet War and 
Postwar Needs” was the theme of the annual meet- 
ing at the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma City on 
October 8 and 9. More than 200 members at- 
tended. 

Emma Chandler of Oklahoma A & M College is 
the new president. Officers serving with her in- 
clude Nell Evans Norman, vice-president; Blanche 
Smith, Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma City, 
secretary; and Mrs. Ora Mayberry, Will Rogers 
High School, Tulsa, treasurer. 

The Association’s first honorary members are 
Edith C. Johnson, editorial writer for The Daily 
Oklahoman; Mrs. Lola Clark Pearson, associate 
editor of The Farmer-Stockman; and Roxie J. 
Adams, assistant editor of The Oklahoma Teacher. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Vera M. Smith, 
formerly in public school work in Michigan, Vir- 
ginia Guthrie, formerly of the Beverly (Massachu- 
setts) School for the Deaf, and Armine Gulesserian, 
who taught in the Milwaukee nursery schools, are 
new instructors in the home life department. They 
replace Mrs. Hamilton, now on the staff of the 
Stillwater Public Schools, Mrs. Marshall, who has 
joined her husband, now stationed in Texas, and 
Clarice Chambers, on leave for study at the 
University of California. 

Daisy I. Purdy is on a year’s leave to get first- 
hand experience in commercial food management. 
She is assistant manager of the Colonnade Cafe- 
teria in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Williamina E. Armstrong resigned as professor 
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of household science and head of the department of 
home economics research to become Mrs. Harold 
Himwich. She is now living in Albany, New York. 

Dr. Mary Greenwood has accepted a research- 
teaching position at the University of Connecticut. 
Her successor is Emma Gardner, who comes from 
the Pennsylvania State College. 

Blanche Cade has resigned as assistant professor 
of household arts to become director of home 
economics at the State Teachers College, Plattville, 
Wisconsin. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Mrs. Fontella 
Kimbell has replaced Marjorie Vann, who is now 
teaching in the Tulsa school system. Mrs. Kim- 
bell, previously a teacher of vocational homemak- 
ing in the Lawton schools, will supervise the 
nursery school and teach the classes in child care, 
consumer buying, and beginning foods. 

The nursery school has been moved closer to the 
Home Economics Building. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology. Mrs. 
Kathryn Graham, previously vocational home- 
making teacher at Sayre, is the new head of the 
home economics department. Mrs. Hazel New- 
man is a full-time instructor this year, and Mrs. 
Margaret Collins is in charge of the cafeteria. 
The department has been enlarged and remodeled. 

University of Oklahoma. Mrs. Frances Pendle- 
ton has a year’s leave to be with her husband, a 
major in the Army Air Corps now serving as judge 
advocate in the St. Louis area. 

New home economics instructors this fall are: 
Jeanette Alexander, who is substituting for Mrs. 
Pendleton; Garnette Fittro, instructor in home 
economics and teacher in the nursery school and 
kindergarten; Mrs. Elinor S. Edmundson, assistant 
in home economics and in the nursery school; and 
Mrs. Elsie R. Taylor, assistant in home economics 
and in the kindergarten. 

State Department of Education. The annual 
Homemaking Teachers Conference was held in 
August at the Oklahoma College for Women. 
During September and October, 19 meetings for 
homemaking teachers were held throughout the 
state to discuss the new teachers guide and common 
problems. 

Furniture renovation and clothing renovation 
clinics have been held in the west district this fall, 
with Mrs. Adeline Ledbetter, Brenda Gould, and 
Rubye Johnson of Oklahoma A & M College in 
charge. 

State Health Department. Maurine Meier, 
formerly vocational homemaking teacher at Vinita, 
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has joined the Department’s staff as assistant 
nutritionist to help with the nutrition work 
directed by Maxine Turner. 


Oregon 

Oregon Home Economics Association. Officers 
for 1943-44 are: president, Mrs. Norton L. Peck, 
Beaverton; vice-president, Mrs. Laura Wells, 
Portland; secretary, Mrs. Frank H. Dornbush, 
Monroe; and treasurer, Mrs. C. M. Jester, Med- 
ford. 

Oregon State College. Rae Portman Vernon, a 
graduate of Otago University, New Zealand, who 
was awarded one of the AHEA’s foreign fellowships 
this year, has arrived at the College for graduate 
work in clothing and textiles. 

Dorothy Davies, a graduate and staff member of 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay, has 
been awarded the Home Economics Club scholar- 
ship. She is interested in the nutrition program of 
South America and will pursue a course of study 
which will be of value to her country. 

Mrs. Andrea Overman, who has spent the past 
2 years in graduate study toward her doctorate at 
Iowa State College, has returned to the College as 
a member of the Experiment Station research staff. 

Extension Service. Oregon home demonstra- 
tion agents attended a training conference held at 
Oregon State College from September 13 to 16 
under the direction of Mrs. Azalea Sager, state 
home demonstration leader. Subject-matter spe- 
cialists presented new project materials relating to 
Oregon’s wartime program. 

Baker County became the sixteenth in Oregon 
to be served by a home demonstration agent when 
Elizabeth Jane Knapp, formerly with the FSA, as- 
sumed her duties there in August. 

Other new home demonstration agents are Jean 
E. McElhinny for Yamhill County; Emma Freeh- 
ling for Multnomah County; Julianne Wise for 
Union County; and Janet C. Taylor, daughter of 
Extension Director John C. Taylor of Montana, 
agent-at-large. 

Food Processing School. Early in June a se- 
lected group of homemaking teachers met with 
agriculture instructors at Oregon State College for 
a 4-day food-processing school. Following it these 
teachers served as instructors in 8 school-commun- 
ity canneries and conducted food-preservation 
programs in 6 other centers. May Van Deusen, 
supervising teacher at Oregon State College, was 
employed during the summer to assist with the 
fodd-preservation work. 
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Vocational Education Conference. Oregon vo- 
cational homemaking teachers held their annual 
conference at the Eugene Vocational School from 
August 30 to September 3. This was a practical 
working conference with demonstrations and 
laboratory work on food preservation, the care and 
repair of household equipment and sewing ma- 
chines, and the repair and remodeling of clothing. 
Teachers and instructors from the trades acted as 
conference leaders. 


Pennsylvania 

Drexel Institute of Technology. A special, 10- 
week series of lectures on “Textiles and Clothing 
in Wartime” has been conducted from 4:00 to 
5:30 o’clock on Wednesday afternoons since 
October 6 by faculty members of the School of 
Home Economics and other textile specialists. 
Ardenia Chapman has directed the course. The 
enrollment has included homemakers, home 
economists, and department-store training person- 
nel. Those attending paid a special fee of $5, and 
the course carried no college credit. 

Mrs. Mabel Hall Metzger, instructor in home 
economics and dean of women at Shepherd State 
Teachers College, West Virginia, from 1924 to 
1937, and Mrs. Ruth S. Neel, a member of the 
faculty of the Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Philadelphia, from 1939 to 1942, are new instruc- 
tors in home economics. Mrs. Neel will be 
director of the Home Management House. 

Emma Wright, an alumna with experience as a 
hospital dietitian and as dietitian at Westhampton 
College of the University of Richmond, has been 
appointed dietitian of the food service department. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s varied program for the year 
began during the Teachers’ Institute on October 28 
and 29. On the 28th Mrs. Marion Lyndon of the 
regional department of information, OPA, Boston, 
spoke on “Shopping Information for the Home- 
maker,” and a box luncheon was served at the 
Henry Barnard School in Providence. On the 
29th Dorothea Nicoll of the Massachusetts State 
Health Department spoke on “Building the Child.” 
Her talk was planned especially for elementary 
school teachers. 

On November 19 a joint meeting with the Rhode 
Island Nutrition Association was arranged with 
Jessie W. Harris, president of the AHEA, as the 


speaker. 
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For the December 8 meeting, a panel discussion 
of “Homemaking Education for Today and To- 
morrow” has been arranged with prominent state 
educators serving on the panel. 

Plans are being made for a social meeting in 
March under the direction of the ways and means 
chairman and her committee. 

The annual meeting on May 20 will wind up the 
year’s program. At the May breakfast that day 
the Reverend Francis Thompson, who has worked 
among the Indians, will speak on “Native Home- 
makers and Homemaking Natives.” 


South Dakota 


State Nutrition Committee. At the fall meeting 
methods of carrying on the Fight Food Waste and 
Food for Freedom campaigns were discussed and 
adopted. 

South Dakota State College. The College has 
the largest senior class in home economics in its 
history, 54 students. 

University of South Dakota. The quarter plan 
has been instituted this year to keep the Army 
program and the regular University program more 
closely co-ordinated. Girls predominate this year 
for the first time in the history of the University, 
but the 400 boys in the Army Specialized Training 
Program bring the total student body up to about 
the usual figure. These latter are housed in the 
girls’ dormitories, and the girls are now occupying 
the larger fraternity houses that have been turned 
over to the University to use in the war emergency. 

South Dakota Education Association. Chair- 
men of the homemaking education sectional meet- 
ings at the four district conferences of the Associa- 
tion this fall were Maria Fishback at the northeast 
district conference in Aberdeen, Lois Cooley at the 
central district conference in Pierre, Janet Erickson 
at the western district conference in Rapid City, 
and Mattie Webster at the southeast district 
conference in Sioux Falls. 

Extension Service. Home extension agents 
employed within the last year include Margaret 
Volby in Potter and Sully Counties, Maude B. 
Anderson in Faulk County, and Doris Rosencrance 
in Charles Mix and Douglas Counties. 

Esther Taskerud, formerly assistant in 4-H club 
work, has accepted a similar position in the Iowa 
Extension Service. Vivian Verry, who has been 
home extension agent in Potter and Sully Counties, 
is the new assistant in 4-H club work with head- 
quarters at Brookings. 

Ramona Voss, formerly FSA area supervisor, 
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has accepted a position with the American Red 
Cross and is stationed in North Dakota. 


Tennessee 


Memphis State College. Bess L. Henderson 
served as consultant on home management and 
nutrition at a Home Guidance Clinic, sponsored by 
Lowensteins’ department store, in which conserva- 
tion was stressed. 

Peabody College. Nellie S. Buckey has re- 
turned from study at Columbia University. 

The home economics division showed a 33 per 
cent increase in enrollment this fall. 

Dr. Margaret Johnson spoke on “Wartime 
Changes in Physical and Health Services” at the 
opening meeting of the Teachers’ Institute of 
Decatur, Alabama. 

Mary Ellen Weathersby is on leave to assist in 
the Mississippi Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Chattanooga City Schools. Irene Wheeley, head 
of the nursery school of the Chattanooga High 
School, has been loaned by the Board of Education 
to help organize and supervise the Lanham Act 
Nursery School Program in Chattanooga. There 
are 9 centers in operation with about 360 enrolled. 
Three other centers will be organized in the near 
future. The demonstration nursery school at 
Chattanooga High School will be used for observa- 
tion and as a training center for teachers of the 
war nurseries. 

Memphis City Schools. Last spring the home 
economics teachers met two afternoons each week 
with Bailey Jones, Fairview manual-training 
teacher, to study care and repair of household 
equipment. The information obtained is to be 
used in teaching classes this winter. 

During the summer, six schools had community 
canning centers in which homemakers were assisted 
with preserving over twenty varieties of food. 

Farm Security Administration. The modified 
Red Cross nutrition course has been taught to 
different groups of families in Tennessee by a 
number of home management supervisors. Em- 
phasis has been placed on conservation and use in 
the family’s diet of home-grown foods. 


Texas 


Texas Technological College. An analysis of 
the dietaries of 63 families in Lubbock, made by 
Phyllis Drake, graduate assistant in foods and 
nutrition, revealed that very few families consumed 
food in sufficient quantities to furnish necessary 
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nutrients for good nutrition. Twenty-one per 
cent of the dietaries were rated good; 24 per cent, 
fair; and 56 per cent, poor. The dietaries were 
most adequate in sweets, citrus fruits, and eggs. 
The chief deficiencies were in the low consumption 
of green and yellow vegetables, other fruits and 
vegetables, whole-grain cereals, and dairy products. 

Nutrition Institute at Lubbock. A Nutrition 
Institute was held in Lubbock from April 14 to 16 
under the sponsorship of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, PTA’s, nutrition committee of the 
Red Cross, Lubbock County home economists, and 
Lubbock County home demonstration clubs, as- 
sisted by the Lubbock County-City Food and 
Nutrition Committee. The meetings were held 
each morning in the auditorium of the West Texas 
Gas Company, and there was no admission fee. 
At each session four or five rembers of the spon- 
soring organizations served as ostesses and at the 
close of the meetings served samples of the pre- 
pared foods to the women attending. A nutrition 
consultant presided at each meeting. 


Utah 


Utah Home Economics Association. Because 
of the war and transportation difficulties, the Asso- 
ciation is solving its problem of district meetings by 
working co-operatively with the State Department 
of Homemaking Education, which has held a series 
of district meetings throughout the state this fall 
and will do so again in the spring. An Association 
representative has attended each meeting. 

The members of the Association voted to retain 
last year’s officers and board members this year 
since there is to be no annual meeting. 

State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Hazel Stev- 
ens is chairman of the recently organized commit- 
tee, and Maurine Noall is secretary. During 
Nutrition Week in the state from October 4 to 8, 
special lectures, radio programs, movies, and func- 
tioning local committees revived nutrition activi- 
ties. 

State Department of Education. Mrs. Angelyn 
Warnick Wadley, state director of homemaking 
education for many years, resigned on September 1. 
Mrs. Helen Ajax, formerly homemaking teacher 
trainer at Utah State Agricultural College, is the 
new appointee. 

Safety Program. The State Department of 
Health, through a consultant, is conducting a 
Safety First class for in-service teachers. A unit 
on “Home Safety” is being sponsored by the 
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Nutrition Council of Utah and promoted through- 
out the state by the FSA. 
Virginia 

State Nutrition Committee. Fifteen students 
from the Harvard School of Public Health spent 
two weeks in Virginia in September with committee 
members, observing state nutrition programs. 
Composed of physicians, public health nurses, and 
nutritionists being prepared for probable usefulness 
in the nutrition field in connection with reconstruc- 
tion work during and after the war, the group 
visited centers of nutrition activity, discussed 
nutrition programs with representatives of various 
state agencies, and attended the committee’s fall 
meeting. 

State Teachers College, Radford. Students liv- 
ing in the home management house have canned 
and conserved in other ways food consistent with 
the family budget used there. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Most recent re- 
search to get under way at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has to do with the effect of vari- 
ous types of treatment and storage on the nutritive 
value of dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 

Graduate studies at VPI include one on the ef- 
fect of various treatments on the vitamin C content 
of dehydrated turnip greens; one on the effect on 
vitamin C content of potatoes, cabbage, and green 
beans by cooking in much and little water and 
with and without a lid; one on the ascorbic acid 
requirements of the college girl; and one that is 
attempting to find out whether there is any rela- 
tionship between basal metabolic rates and in- 
telligence quotient. 

Child Care Centers. Under the supervision of 
the State Welfare and Education Departments, 
and in some cases city departments, Virginia has 
22 day nurseries for preschool children and 4 
before-and-after school programs for school-age 
children. Plans are under way for 13 more day 
nurseries and 2 more before-and-after school 
services. 

Extension Service. At program-planning meet- 
ings with home demonstration club committees this 
fall, production and conservation of foods, con- 
tinuous work in poultry management and vege- 
table gardening, construction and remodeling of 
clothing, equipment and house-furnishings repair 
clinics, and managerial problems of the home have 
been of major interest in all counties. 

Food Conservation Projects. Through 61 large 
community canning centers and an estimated 350 
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small centers, 147 home economics teachers helped 
Virginia families store up food for the coming 
winter months. A large number of the teachers 
employed worked co-operatively with agriculture 
teachers on the War Production Course 15, Pro- 
duction, Conservation, and Processing of Foods for 
Farm Families. 

At 130 small centers in Eastern Virginia, 6,200 
people filled 62,835 cans and dehydrated 219 
pounds of food. Six large canning centers in 
Prince Edward County have been used by 686 
families to fill 31,000 cans with food from their 
farms and gardens. At the Blacksburg canning 
center, in operation since July 1, 278 families have 
canned 27,502 tins of food. Help on food storage 
and proper use of the foods preserved will be 
continued with these families. 

HEWIB’s. This group has served 80,000 
Virginia families with information and help on 
food preservation through every media available— 
by mail and telephone, through home visits, office 
calls, and classes. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Western Section. “Fortifying America’s Strong- 
hold” was the theme of the section’s September ses- 
sion at the University of Washington. Jennie 
Rowntree was program chairman. 

The program included talks on “Contributions 
of Home Economics to Postwar Planning” by 
Linden Mander, on “The Future of Home Eco- 
nomics” by Day Monroe, on “Reading for Fun” 
by Edwin Adams, and on “Food for Fun” by Mrs. 
Edith Reusch, whose delightful demonstration of 
food for home parties was followed by square 
dancing and refreshments. 

Linda Countryman, president of the Associa- 
tion, explained its work and led a discussion of the 
AHEA’s Wartime Institute, which Mrs. Nell 
Kantner and Blanche Payne described. 

Snohomish County Section, Grace Ensley, 
county extension agent, is president of this newly 
organized home economics group, which plans to 
have a spring and fall meeting each year. The 50 
members include both homemakers and employed 
home economists. 

Tacoma Home Economics Club. The club has 
sponsored a training program for volunteers to 
assist at the three local ration boards and has taken 
an active part in the Consumer Interest Center. 

Regional Conferences. The AHEA’s Wartime 
Institute was the inspiration for the regional con- 
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ferences of home economics teachers in Olympia 
from August 25 to 27; Chehalis, September 24 and 
25; Bellingham, October 1 and 2; Yakima, October 
8 and 9; and Spokane, October 15 and 16. These 
regional meetings were planned instead of an all- 
state meeting because of transportation difficulties. 
The Olympia conference was for leadership training 
in conference planning, and five teachers from each 
of the four areas attended. At the area con- 
ferences, in which all attending actively partici- 
pated, all phases of the home economics program 
were discussed in section meetings, and the findings 
were later reported to the entire group. From 50 
to 70 persons attended each conference. 

State Nutrition Committee. Virginia Hout- 
chens is the Committee’s new executive secretary. 
Her duties will include helping in the nutrition 
program of the war-congested areas in Washington 
and visiting county nutrition committees to help 
with various programs. 

Two projects to be undertaken by the Commit- 
tee this year are (1) study of the adequacy of 
family diets in one war-congested area and (2) an 
educational program in nutrition that can be 
carried out by the classroom teacher and made a 
part of the permanent school program. 

Food Conservation Program. The thousands of 
jars of vegetables and fruits that line the storage 
shelves of the homes of the state attest to the out- 
standing job done during the growing season in 
Washington by home economists who made liberal 
contributions of their time and information to 
teach conservation and preservation of fruits and 
vegetables. Following the food preservation 
schools at Washington State College and the 
University of Washington last spring, home 
economists returned to their homes with valuable 
information to help in this important program. 
Classes and demonstrations were held throughout 
the state, and news articles on preservation ap- 
peared in almost every newspaper published 
within its borders. 

Spokane County Food Preservation Program. 
Under the leadership of the Spokane County Nu- 
trition Council, an extensive food preservation 
program was conducted last summer. Co-operat- 
ing with the Council were the block leaders, county 
extension service, Red Cross nutrition leaders, 
public health department, and the city newspapers; 
and the 35 demonstrations held were attended by 
1,625 persons. Several pressure cookers that were 


rescued from their hiding places, repaired, and 
either rented to individuals or loaned gratis to 
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organizations canning for school lunches were kept 
busy during the entire season. 

Spokane Public Schools. Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Wagner, formerly of Reno, Nevada, is the new 
director of home economics, 


West Virginia 


Marshall College. Adella Strauss, formerly as- 
sistant state supervisor of home economics, has 
joined the home economics staff. Mary Katherine 
Williams, formerly a dietitian at Potomac State 
College at Keyser, is the new dietitian. 

Salem College. Mrs. Virginia O. South is a 
new home economics instructor. 

West Virginia University. Evelyn Benjamin, 
who recently received her master’s degree at Penn- 
sylvania State College, has replaced Julianne Wise 
in the home management house. Miss Wise is 
now with the Oregon Extension Service. 

Mary Lou Lashbrook, formerly assistant teacher 
trainer at the University High School, has joined 
the Oberlin College staff. 

Lucy Bransford Nichols, an alumna, has been 
appointed manager of the cafeteria. This unit, as 
well as the food service at the University Health 
Center, is now under home economics supervision 
and serves as a training center for the dietetics 
majors. 

The new nursery school is under the direction of 
Karina Thure, who has her M.A. from Michigan 
State College. The school has been set up within 
the new home management house and has a com- 
plete enrollment. 

In memory of Hazel Cameron, former nutrition 
specialist at the University who became nutrition 
consultant for the State Health Department prior 
to her death in May, an examination table has been 
given to the Better Baby Clinic—an organization 
in which she was much interested. 

For the first time in the history of the University 
both terms of the summer session offered courses 
in home economics. Classes on repair of household 
equipment were conducted throughout the state to 
train vocational teachers and extension workers in 
methods of caring for household equipment. In 
addition, canning schools were held within the 
department to serve as refresher courses in methods 
of preserving fruits, vegetables, and chicken. 
These schools have led to the establishment of 
commercial canning units throughout the state. 

At a meat-canning school held late in October at 
Phillipi for agriculture and home economics teach- 
ers Helen Charley and Mary Rose Jones of the 
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University staff demonstrated the cutting of beef 
and pork as well as the commercial-process canning 
of this meat. 

Extension Service. Twenty food preservation 
schools have been conducted by members of the 
extension staff to give up-to-date information on 
methods of food preservation and to assist in plans 
for getting this information to families. These 
schools were attended by home economists who 
work in the counties throughout the year and by 
lay leaders from 50 counties of the state. Leaders 
attending these schools will train community and 
neighborhood leaders and be responsible for con- 
tinued promotion of the preservation program 
during the year. 

Discussions at the annual program-planning con- 
ference of home demonstration agents and 93 farm 
women leaders from counties throughout the state 
held at Jackson’s Mill in May centered around 
food for wartime needs, conservation of clothing 
and household equipment, keeping well in wartime, 
streamlining a woman’s work, the neighborhood 
leader system, and neighborhood and family life in 
wartime. Speakers included Mary A. Rokahr of 
the U. S. Extension Service and Mrs. Priscilla 
Marble, safety education director, Utica, New 
York. 

Farm Security Administration. Ida Limerick, 
who has been home management agent in the 
Grafton office of the FSA, has been transferred to 
Moundsville. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held Wednesday evening, 
August 25, during the State Teachers’ Conference 
at the University of Wyoming. Mrs. Verna J. 
Hitchcock was elected president. 

Home Economics Teachers Conference. 
“Homemaking Education’s Contribution to the 
War Effort” was the theme of the annual state 
conference of home economics teachers at the 
University of Wyoming from August 23 to 27. 
Teacher participation and leadership were empha- 
sized, with special emphasis on adult education. 

State Nutrition Committee. Willa Thornock, 
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former home economics teacher at Lovell, is now 
serving as the Committee’s executive secretary. 

University of Wyoming. Evelyn Swaim, a 
teacher trainer in Oregon for the last two years, 
has succeeded Veva Lukin as teacher trainer. 

Wilma Reinhardt, formerly on the staff at Kent 
University, has been appointed assistant professor 
of home economics and resident instructor in the 
Home Management House. 

Extension Service. Mary Collopy, state home 
demonstration leader for the last 13 years, resigned 
August 1 to make her home in Colorado. Mrs. 
Verna J. Hitchcock is her successor. 

Martha Ulrich is the new clothing specialist to 
succeed Bernice Forest, resigned. 

Marjorie Nye, home demonstration agent in 
Fremont County, has resigned to be married. 

Marjorie Smithey, formerly home demonstration 
agent at Hastings, Nebraska, has accepted a 
similar position at Cody. 

Farm Security Administration. Because of the 
tire and gasoline shortage, 350 FSA homemakers 
volunteered to study nutrition by correspondence. 
The six-lesson course was based on the National 
Nutrition Yardstick. Each of the participants 
received by mail a manila scrapbook indexed with 
four dividers, in which all nutrition lessons could 
be filed as well as other nutrition material of in- 
terest to the homemaker. At regular two-week 
intervals, the lessons were sent from the respective 
seven co-operating county FSA offices. Most of 
the material was compiled by FSA personnel, but 
supplemental] bulletins were secured from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Wyoming 
Extension Service. At the close of the course 
certificates were awarded by the FSA and the 
State Nutrition Committee. 

State Department of Education. Eva Larson, 
who has been doing adult classwork in North 
Dakota for six years, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion in the Department. 

Summer Classes. Home economics teachers 
taught 26 classes in farm food production and 
preservation during the summer in co-operation 
with the vocational agriculture personnel. Four 
hundred homemakers were served by these classes. 


AHEA’s Student Club Magazine 


For $1 individual AHEA members may get the National Magazine of 
Home Economics Student Clubs; affiliated student clubs may order extra sub- 
scriptions at 60¢ (5 or more to same club, 50¢). No subscriptions to non- 
AHEA members. 
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celed [ed.], 230; Election by Mail [ed.], 362; 
[Memberships]: Active Memberships [ed.], 
361, AHEA’s Victory Van [ed.], 230, Nurses 
Take Pride [ed.], 40, Table of Membership 
by Affiliated Associations, 456; Novitiate 
{ed.], 513; Program of Work, 415; Wartime 
Institute: [ed.], 359, Institute Lights, Shad- 
ows, and Color, 424, Plan and Organization of 
the Institute, 433, [Report of the Institute], 
393-434 


OES 


American Public Health Association: The APHA 
Meeting, 38 

American Standards Association: ASA’s Annual 
Meeting, 225 

America’s Food Program, 550 

ANDERSON, Extry L. Nebraska’s Extension Ser- 
vice on the Health Front, 137 

ANDERSON, Mary Reapy. Cafeteria-Laboratory, 
572 

ANDREWS, BENJAMIN R. Sarah Louise Arnold, 
1859-1943, 339 

Anecdotal Record, 574 

Apparel: see Pextiles and Clothing 

Apprentice Teachers, Guiding, 638 

Army, Dehydrated Foods for the, 8 

“Army Moms”: To Keep ’Em Flying, 576 

Arnold, Sarah Louise, 1859-1943, 339 

Art: Art in a Wartime Curriculum, 611; Can 
Trade and College Meet in the Field of Cloth- 
ing Design, 77; Fashions in 1943, 73; Final 
Exam, 286 

Art in a Wartime Curriculum, 611 

Ascorbic Acid in Home-Canned Tomato Juice: 
Effect of Type of Container and Method of 
Extraction, 295 

AucutTer, E. C. [Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics] Mobilizing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 269 


B 


CLARA M. Utilizing Out-of-Class Ex- 
perience, 283 
Bane, Lira, et al. Mobilizing Home Economists 
for the War and Postwar Years, 415 
BARBER, M. Dietetic Session, 36 
Before the Juvenile Court Steps In, 333 
Beccs, ANN. Extension Service Department, 302 
BENNETT, Emmett. They’re Tops, 288 
Black Market [ed.], 292 
Braker, Mrmr. Fashions in 1943, 73 
Books Received: 
All about Modern Decorating, 371 
American School and University, 177 
Art of Living in Wartime, 435 
Barriers to Youth Employment, 49 
Bonnie’s Baby Brother and How He Grew, 241 
Careers in Home Economics, 50 
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Books Received (cont.) 

Ceramic Arts, 242 

Child Behavior and Development, 590 

Child Development, 654 

Child Life in School: A Study of a Seven- 
Year-Old Group, 654 

Civilian Health in Wartime, 175 

Community Life in a Democracy, 520 

Consumer Education, 519 

Consumer Goes to War, 303 

Consumer Training, 591 

Consumers and the Market, 519 

Consumers in Wartime, 519 

Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted Children, 
520 

Decorating the Home, 304 

Drug Products, 176 

Eat Well for Less Money, 113 

Economics and the Consumer, 240 

Education for Today and Tomorrow, 240 

Education of the Young Child: A Nursery 
School Manual, 371 

Essentials of Nutrition, 370 

Experimental Cookery, 656 

Fabrics, 50 

Family, The, 655 

Family and Democratic Society, 590 

Financing the War, 242 

First Aid for the Ailing House, 371 

Food: A Weapon for Victory, 242 

Food Chemistry and Cookery, 656 

Food for People, 436 

Food Poisoning, 592 

Food Values of Portions Commonly Used, 113 

Food You Eat, 304 

Foundations for Living, 590 

Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics, 
435 

Good Grooming, 50 

Good Nutrition for Everybody, 175 

Guide to Consumer Buying, 591 

Holt’s Care and Feeding of Children, 589 

Home Canning for Victory, 114 

Home Health and Nursing, 591 

Home Nursing, 50 

Housing Yearbook, 1942, 50 

How to Be Your Best, 175 

How to Teach Consumers’ Cooperation, 112 

How to Teach Nutrition to Children, 370 

Intellectual America, 177 

It’s Fun To Be Fit, 655 

Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics, 114 
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Books Received (cont.) 

Leadership at Work, 521 

Living with the Family, 112 

Making the Most of Your Personality, 521 

Man Is a Weaver, 113 

Marriage Before and After, 435 

Marriage and the Family, 175 

Mental Health in College, 305 

Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family, 304 

Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease, 436 

Nutrition Handbook, 48 

Our Children Face War, 654 

Our Clothing, 522 

Our Food, 522 

Our Home and Family, 522 

Outlines of Food Technology, 176 

Parent’s Manual: A Guide to the Emotional 
Development of Young Children, 241 

People’s Business: The Progress of Consumer 
Co-operatives in America, 370 

Personal and Home Problems, 305 

Planning for Marriage, 591 

Pocket Cook Book, 176 

Principles and Techniques of Guidance, 305 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 522 

Run of the House, 304 

Rural America Today, 306 

Schools and Manpower—Today and Tomorrow, 
520 

Sex Education in High Schools, 48 

Sex Guidance in Family Life Education, 112 

Single Woman, 522 

So Build We, 114 

Social Studies Skills, 436 

Social Work Year Book, 1943, 522 

Some Social Aspects of Residence Halls for 
College Women, 112 

Standard of Living in 1860, 240 

Story of Textiles, 50 

Strength of Nations: A Study in Social Theory, 
176 

Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana 
University, 1940-1941, 592 

Tables of Food Values, 48 

Textiles, 306 

Training Restaurant Sales Personnel, 306 

Understanding Myself, 177 

Vegetable Gardening in Color, 242 

Vitality through Planned Nutrition, 113 

War and Children, 589 

War without Inflation, 303 
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Books Received (cont.) 
War-Time Handbook for Young Americans, 177 
What Do We Eat Now: A Guide to Wartime 
Housekeeping, 48 
What Will Inflation and Devaluation Mean to 
You, 176 
When Doctors Are Rationed, 242 
When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and 
Culture Contacts, 655 
With This Ring, 49 
Women’s Home Companion Cook Book, 176 
Workbook Manual for Marriage and the Family, 
305 
Working with Rural Youth, 49 
You and Your Food, 303 
Your Child, His Family and Friends, 589 
Your Child’s Religion, 113 
Your House: Its Upkeep & Rejuvenation, 521 
Youth and Instruction in Marriage and Family 
Living, 241 
Boyp, Mary. Victory Food Book, 573 
Brasie, Mvurrer. [Clothing and Textile Prob- 
lems of Rural Homemakers and 4-H Club 
Girls] Among Club Girls in New York, 92 
BREGGER, Myra Potter. Budgeting Our Shrink- 
ing Dollars, 275 
Brown, CLrarA M. Home Economics Offerings 
in Liberal Arts Colleges, 479 
Brown, JEAN CoLuer. Household Employees 
Join the CIO, 265 
Brown, Murret W. (and Erner B. WarInNc). 
Family Relations and Child Development 
Division, 47 
Brown, SARA ANN. Course on Relationships, 641 
Browne, M. Hazer. Teaching Good Buyman- 
ship in a High School Clothing Class, 142 
Brucuer, O1ca P., ef al. Mobilizing Home Econ- 
omists for the War and Postwar Years, 415 
Budget: AHEA Budget, 1943-44, 454 
Budgeting Our Shrinking Dollars, 275 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics: 
269; see also Coming of Age [ed.], 292; Ladies 
Must Lobby [ed.], 579; Reorganized Bureau 
[ed.], 230; [Report of AHEA Committee on 
the BHNHE], 469 
Burns, Evetrne M. Financial Resources of 
Families, 400 


Butters, MARION. Econ- 


Mobilizing Home 


omists for the War and Postwar Years, 415 
Buymanship: Teaching Good Buymanship in a 
High School Clothing Class, 142 
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Cafeteria: see School Lunch 

Cafeteria Instruction Training, 631 

Cafeteria-Laboratory, 572 

CajoriI, A. (and Paut E. Howe). De- 
hydrated Foods for the Army, 8 

Calendar of Meetings, 101 

Can Trade and College Meet in the Field of Cloth- 
ing Design, 77 

Canada: Textiles in Wartime Canada, 488 

Canteeners, Homemaker-, 507 

CARPENTER, ROWENA SCHMIDT (and MARGARET 
Marco Morris). Wartime Aid to School 
Lunches, 553 

Chairmen Speak [ed.], 107 

Challenge to Ingenuity, 617 

CHARLTON, Mary Potson. 
Curriculum, 611 

Chemistry, With Textiles Wed to, 341 

Child Care: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Child-Care Aides: Helping the Mother-Aides, 31; 
Salvaging Children [ed.], 39; Toledo’s Child- 
Care Aides, 27 

Child Development and Family Relationships: 
see Family Relations and Child Development 

Child Guidance, Part of Religion in, 336 

Child Welfare: Before the Juvenile Court Steps 
In, 333 

Chili, Home Dehydration of, 222 

China: [Family Living in Other Lands] In China, 
408 

Curisty, GERTRUDE York. The Lunch Box 
Derby, 285 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing Situation, 1943, 80 

Clothing and Textile Problems of Rural Home- 
makers and 4-H Club Girls, 87 

Clothing’s Wartime Challenge, 344 

Coast Guard Cooks, Teaching Nutrition to, 102 

College Curriculum, Remaking a, 495 

College Girls: Self-Chosen Diets of College Girls 
in a Co-operative Dormitory, 514; What 
College Women Spend on Clothes, 555 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 301, 462 

Mary Louise. To Simplify House- 
hold Tasks, 629 

CoMAN, JEAN. Training for War 
Management, 220 

Combination Range Ovens, Performance of, 168 

Coming of Age [ed.], 292 


Art in a Wartime 


Housing 
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Committee for Economic Development: Jobs 
After the War, 402; Our Town [ed.], 511 
Committees and Representatives [AHEA], Re- 
ports: AHEA Placement Service, 468; Ameri- 
can Standards Association, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ultimate Consumer Goods, 477; 
American Standards Association, Council, 477; 
Borden Award, 468; Budget, Advisory on, 
454; Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, 469; Committees, 469; Consumer 
Interests, 470; Co-operation with Southern 
Negro Home Economics Workers, 470; Co- 
ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and 
NEA, 470; Elections, 475; Fellowship Awards, 
471; Historical Materials, 471; Home Eco- 
nomics in Consumer Education, 477;Home 
Economics in Education through Films, 471; 
Home Economics in Education through 
Libraries, 471 ; Home Economics in Health Edu- 
cation, 477; International, 472; Investment, 
453; Joint with the American Dietetic Associ- 
ation on School Lunches, 472; Joint with Land- 
Grant College Association on Industrial Feed- 
ing, 472; Journal Promotion, 475; Legislative, 
473; Lookout, 474; Management Problems of 
Families in Wartime, 474; Membership 
Credentials, 474; Membership Promotion, 475; 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 476; 
{National Minimum Standards of Living] see 
Production for a Good Life, 423; Program- 
of-work, 475; Registration, 475; Related Art 
in Home Economics, 475; Student Club De- 
partment, Advisory for, 477;Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, 476 

Concert of Policy [ed.], 512 

CIO, Household Employees Join the, 265 

Consumer Education: Refresher Course in Con- 
sumer Education, 29; see also Consumer 
Problems 

Consumer Education Week, 506 

Consumer Problems: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
115, 372, 593; Consumer Education Week, 
506; see also Grade Labeling and Taxes 

Consumer Purchase Studies: Teaching Good Buy- 
manship in a High School Clothing Class, 142 

Consumers: Who Represents Consumers, 228 

Containers: Ascorbic Acid in Home-Canned 
Tomato Juice, 295 

Convention Canceled [ed.], 230 

Cooking for Fun, 578 

Cooking Methods: Effect of Different Cooking 
Methods on Soybean Proteins, 211 
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Coon, I. (and Lucite REYNOLDs). Plan 
and Organization of the [Wartime] Institute 
[of the AHEA], 433 

Co-operative Dormitory, Self-Chosen Diets of 
College Girls in a, 514 

Coopriwer, Majet, et al. Diets of 524 High 
School Girls, 583 

Cotton Dress Fabrics, Plain-Weave, 363 

Course in Clothing Conservation, 160 

Course on Relationships, 641 

Cowes, May L. Family Economics Division, 
238; (and Mitprep M. Srex), Expenditures 
for Farm Housing Improvement in a Southern 
Wisconsin County, 563 

Credit Bureau, 290 

CronaNn, Marion L. Saving the School Lunch, 
357 

Croucn, IRENE (and RutH CRAWFORD FREEMAN). 
Tool for Family Financial Planning, 346 

Curriculum: Art in a Wartime Curriculum, 611; 
Home Economics Offerings in Liberal Arts 
Colleges, 479; Remaking a College Cur- 
riculum, 495 

Curtis, ARVELLA GREENAMYER. High School 
Girls as Nutrition Teachers, 508 

CussLeR, MARGARET T. (and Mary L. DE Give). 

Foods and Nutrition in Our Rural Southeast, 

280 


D 


Dates, Rutn J. Toledo’s Child-Care Aides, 27 
Davis, FLORENCE. Home Management Course 
Planned for Rural Home Economists, 154 
Decisions, Measuring Ability to Make Wise, 349 
DE Give, Mary L. (and Marcaret T. CussLer). 
Foods and Nutrition in Our Rural Southeast, 
280 

Dehydrated Foods: Home Dehydration of Chili, 
222; Idaho’s Dried Onions, 227 

Dehydrated Foods for the Army, 8 

DertNarD, Hortense H., ef al. Diets of 524 High 
School Girls, 583 

Democratically Planned Marriage Course, 104 

Departments [AHEA], Reports: Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 301, 462; Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 174; 463; Extension Service, 302, 
463; Home Economics in Business, 239, 464; 
Home Economics in Institution Administra- 
tion, 367, 465; Homemaking, 465; Research, 
368, 466; Social Welfare and Public Health, 
110, 467; Student Clubs, 369, 467 

Design: Can Trade and College Meet in the Field 
of Clothing Design, 77; Fashions in 1943, 73 


. 
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Design for Browsing, 226 

DeTar, VircIniaA. Before the Juvenile Court 
Steps In, 333 

Dietetic Session, 36 

Diets: Self-Chosen Diets of College Girls in a Co- 
operative Dormitory, 514 

Diets of 524 High School Girls, 583 

Divisions [AHEA], Reports: Family Economics, 
238, 460; Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment, 47, 460; Food and Nutrition, 109, 
461; Housing, 173, 461; Textiles and Clothing, 
111, 462, 653 

Doman, Lema. Dr. Thompson Retires, 105 

Donetson, Eva G., ef al. Diets of 524 High 
School Girls, 583 

Downtown Victory Sewing School, 95 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dried Onions: Idaho’s Dried Onions, 227 

Driscott, AcNes I. (and Inca E. Harris). 
Teaching Nutrition to Coast Guard Cooks, 
102 

Dry-Cleaning and Laundry Services in Wartime, 
232 

Dunpny, CORNELIA. Session on Social Work, 356 

Duty & Common Sense [ed.], 645 


E 


Economics: see Family Economics 

Edible Fats and Oils, 43 

Editor’s Basket: 62, 127, 190, 255, 318, 383, 449, 
531, 602, 665 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 51, 178, 
307, 437; Anecdotal Record, 574; Art in a 
Wartime Curriculum, 611; Consumer Edu- 
cation Week, 506; Course on Relationships, 
641; Emergency Training of Nursery School 
Teachers, 621; Guiding Apprentice Teachers, 
638; Home Visits, 575; Measuring Ability to 
Make Wise Decisions, 349; One-Hour Course, 
640; Tall Towers from Sharp Stones, 547; 
see also Adult Education, Family Life Edu- 
cation, and Home Economics Education 

Effect of Different Cooking Methods on Soybean 
Proteins, 211 

Effects of War on the Family, 393 

Election of Division and Department Officers, 688 

Election by Mail [ed.], 362 

Elementary Schools, Family Life Education in, 569 

Elementary and Secondary Schools Department 
[AHEA], Reports 174, 463 

Esste L., ef al. Mobilizing Home Econ- 
omists for the War and Postwar Years, 415 
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Emergency Training of Nursery School Teachers, 
621 

Emerson, EpNA M. Course in Clothing Conser- 
vation, 160 

Employer-Employee Relationships: 
Employees Join the CIO, 265 

Enrichment of Cornmeal and Hominy Grits: 
South Carolina Pioneers, 508 

Equipment: see Household Equipment 

Evacuées, Home Economics for Loyal, 567 

Executive Board [AHEA] Meeting: Report of, 
451 

Expenditures for Farm Housing Improvement in 
a Southern Wisconsin County, 563 

Experiment Stations: see Office of Experiment 
Stations 

Extension Service: Nebraska’s Extension Service 
on the Health Front, 137 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], Reports, 
302, 463 


Household 


F 


Facts for the Fearful [ed.], 580 

Family: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
117, 243, 309, 373, 439, 523, 595, 657; Budget- 
ing Our Shrinking Dollars, 275; The Credit 
Bureau, 290; Expenditures for Farm Housing 
Improvement in a Southern Wisconsin 
County, 563; Financial Resources of Families, 
400; Fiscal Planning and the Consumer, 396; 
Problems of Low-Income Homemakers, 560; 
The Sales Tax in Wartime, 614; Security for 
the Farmer [ed.], 644; Social Security Serves 
the Home, 149; Tool for Family Financial 
Planning, 346; What College Women Spend 
on Clothes, 555 

Family Economics Division [AHEA], Reports, 
238, 460 

Family Life Education: A Democratically Planned 
Marriage Course, 104; Family Life Education 
in Elementary Schools, 569; What They 
Think, 642; see also Education and Family 
Relations and Child Development 

Femily Life Education in Elementary Schools, 
569 

Family Living in Other Lands, 408 

Family Relations and Child Development: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 53, 180, 311, 526; 
Course on Relationships, 641; Effects of War 
on the Family, 393; Helping the Mother- 
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Aides, 31; Marriage during Crises, 329; Part 
of Religion in Child Guidance, 336; Salvaging 
Children [ed.], 39; Tall Towers from Sharp 
Stones, 547; Toledo’s Child-Care Aides, 27; 
see also Family Life Education 

Family Relations and Child Development Division 
[AHEA], Reports, 47, 460 

Family in Wartime: see Wartime Problems of 
Families 

Farewell to Homemaking as Usual, 353 

Farm Housing Improvement in a Southern Wis- 
consin County, Expenditures for, 563 

FSA Families: Home Furnishings in the Rural 
South, 24 

Farmer, Security for the [ed.], 644 

Fashions in 1943, 73 

Fate of School Feeding [ed.], 360 

Fats: Edible Fats and Oils, 43 

Final Exam, 286 

Financial Planning: Tool for Family Financial 
Planning, 346 

Financial Resources of Families, 400 

Financial Statement [AHEA], 454 

Fiscal Planning and the Consumer, 396 

Fisheries, Nutrition Education at the, 156 

FretcHer, C. Scott. Jobs After the War, 402 

Food Composition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
120, 314 

Food Distribution Administration :Wartime Aid to 
School Lunches, 553 

Food Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 182; 
see also Family Economics 

Food in 1943, 1 

Food and Nutrition: America’s Food Program, 
550; Ascorbic Acid in Home-Canned Tomato 
Juice—Effect of Type of Container and 
Method of Extraction, 295; The Black Market 
[ed.], 292; Cafeteria-Laboratory, 572; Concert 
of Policy [ed.], 512; Cooking for Fun, 578; De- 
hydrated Foods for the Army, 8; Diets of 524 
High School Girls, 583; Edible Fats and Oils, 
43; Effect of Different Cooking Methods on 
Soybean Proteins, 211; Facts for the Fearful 
[ed.], 580; Food in 1943, 1; Food and Nutrition 
in Our Rural Southeast, 280; Food Production 
Goals for 1943, 6; Happy New Year! And 


Happy Rationing! [ed.], 40; High School Girls 
as Nutrition Teachers, 508; Home Dehydra- 
tion of Chili, 222; Idaho’s Dried Onions, 227; 
The Lunch Box Derby, 285; Margarine for 
1943 [ed.], 165; The National Sweet Tooth 
[ed.], 106; Noblesse Oblige [ed.], 231; Nutri- 
tion Education at the Fisheries, 156; Nutrition 
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Field Work with Low-Income Families, 97; 
Nutrition Game, 289; Saving the School 
Lunch, 357; School Lunches Carry On in 
Minnesota, 278; Self-Chosen Diets of College 
Girls in a Co-operative Dormitory, 514; Sim- 
plifying Home Preparation of Potatoes, 646; 
South Carolina Pioneers, 508; Soybean Studies 
in Illinois, 207; Soybeans in the Diet, 203; 
Soybeans for Human Food, 201; Teaching 
Nutrition to Coast Guard Cooks, 102; Teach- 
ing Nutrition to First and Second Graders, 15; 
They’re Tops, 288; Toward Freedom from 
Want, 413; USA Nutrition Program—How It 
Is Organized, 32; Victory Food Book, 573; 
Victory Lunches, 357; Vitamin C Loss from 
Soybeans Stored in Cooked and Fresh State, 
587; Wartime Aid to School Lunches, 553; 
What Happened Next in South Bend, 19; 
see also Grade Labeling 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 
109, 461 

Food Production Goals for 1943, 6 

Food Utilization: Abstracts from Periodicals, 245, 
441 

Foods and Nutrition in Our Rural Southeast, 280 

Forp, MERLE. Wartime Developments in Fur- 
niture, 271 

Foreign Countries: Family Living in Other Lands, 
408 

Foster, Ropert G. Marriage during Crises, 329 

4-H Club Girls: Clothing and Textile Problems of 
Rural Homemakers and 4-H Club Girls, 87 

Freedom from Want, Toward, 413 

FREEMAN, RuTH CRAWFORD (and IRENE Crovucn). 
Tool for Family Financial Planning, 346 

Fun Nights, 637 

Furniture for War Workers, 625 

Furniture, Wartime Developments in, 271 


G 


Gee, CHRISTINE SoutH. South Carolina Pio- 
neers, 508 

GopFrey, GRACE, ef al. Mobilizing Home Econo- 
mists for the War and Postwar Years, 415 

Grade Labeling: Grade Labeling Here [ed.], 166; 
To Label or Not to Label [ed.], 293; Red Her- 
ring [ed.], 511 

GRANT, ANNE. Design for Browsing, 226 

“Grex,” Introducing the, 637 

Group Medicine: Nebraska’s Extension Service 
on the Health Front, 137 

Guiding Apprentice Teachers, 638 
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Happow, Mary. Teaching Homemaking to 
Fifth and Sixth Graders, 17 

HAGERMAN, BERNICE. International Dinner, 287 

HAGGERT, VIRGINIA, ef al. Diets of 524 High 
School Girls, 583 

HALE, JANE K. Soybeans in the Diet, 203 

Happy New Year! And Happy Rationing! 
[ed.], 40 

HarpDinc, T. SWANN. Food in 1943, 1 

HarMAN, Henrietta. Can Trade and College 
Meet in the Field of Clothing Design, 77 

Harris, INcA E. (and Acnes I. Driscorr). 
Teaching Nutrition to Coast Guard Cooks, 
102 

Harris, Jessre W. Coming of Age [ed.], 292; 
Nurses Take Pride [ed.], 40; To Edna Van 
Horn, 412 

Hatcuer, Hazer M. What Research Offers to 
the Homemaking Teacher, 151 

Hauck, Hazet M. Ascorbic Acid in Home- 
Canned Tomato Juice: Effect of Type of 
Container and Method of Extraction, 295 

Hays, MARGARET B. Plain-Weave Cotton Dress 
Fabrics: Analysis of Six Types, 363 
Health: Duty & Common Sense [ed.], 645; 
Nebraska’s Extension Service on the Health 
Front, 137; see also Food and Nutrition and 
Social Welfare and Public Health 

Health Teaching in the First Grade, 499 

Mary Kort. Simplifying Home Prepa- 
ration of Potatoes, 646 

Helping the Mother-Aides, 31 

Henstey, MartHa L. [Clothing and Textile 
Problems of Rural Homemakers and 4-H Club 
Girls] In Montana, 89 

Hever, LEonE ANN. TCRA Forum, 33 

High School Clothing Class, Teaching Good Buy- 
manship in a, 142 

High School Clothing Courses, Teaching, 84 

High School Girls: Diets of 524 High School 
Girls, 583 

High School Girls as Nutrition Teachers, 508 

Hixurer, ApA (and Mrs. FLORENCE Busse 
What Happened Next in South Bend, 19 

Hirton, Raymona (and Giapys E. Vart). Edible 
Fats and Oils, 43 

Hotmes, Fiorence G. A _ Democratically 


Planned Marriage Course, 104 
Home-Canned Tomato Juice, Ascorbic Acid in, 295 
Home Dehydration of Chili, 222 
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Home Economics in Business Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 239, 464 

Home Economics Education: Cafeteria~Labo- 
ratory, 572; Can Trade and College Meet in 
the Field of Clothing Design, 77; Cooking for 
Fun, 578; Course in Clothing Conservation, 
160; Downtown Victory Sewing School, 95; 
Final Exam, 286; Health Teaching in the First 
Grade, 499; High School Girls as Nutrition 
Teachers, 508; Home Economics for Loyal 
Evacuées, 567; Home Economics Offerings in 
Liberal Arts Colleges, 479; Home Economics 
Teaching in New Mexico, 158; Home Manage- 
ment Course Planned for Rural Home Econo- 
mists, 154; Home Management House in a 
Cornfield, 21; International Dinner, 287; The 
Negro Girl in the Home Management House, 
35; Refresher Course in Consumer Education, 
29; Remaking a College Curriculum, 495; 
Teacher-Pupil Planning, 144; Teaching Good 
Buymanship in a High School Clothing Class, 
142; Teaching High School Clothing Courses, 
84; Teaching Homemaking to Fifth and Sixth 
Graders, 17; Teaching Nutrition to First and 
Second Graders, 15; Utilizing Out-of-Class Ex- 
perience, 283; Victory Food Book, 573; What 
Research Offers to the Homemaking Teacher, 
151, see also Adult Education, Education, and 
Family Life Education 

Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Department [AHEA], Reports, 367, 465 

Home Economics for Loyal Evacuées, 567 

Home Economics Offerings in Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, 479 

Home Economics Teaching in New Mexico, 158 

Home Economists: Home Management Course 
Planned for Rural Home Economists, 154; 
Mobilizing Home Economists for the War and 
Postwar Years, 415 

Home Furnishings in the Rural South, 24 

Home Management Course Planned for Rural 
Home Economists, 154 

Home Management House in a Cornfield, 21 

Home Management House, The Negro Girl in 
the, 35 

Home, Safety in the, 37 

Home, Social Security Serves the, 149 

Home Visits, 575 

Homemaker-Canteeners, 507 

Homemakers: Clothing and Textile Problems of 
Rural Homemakers and 4-H Club Girls, 87 

Homemakers, Problems of Low-Income, 560 
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Homemaking: Farewell to Homemaking as Usual, 
353; Teaching Homemaking to Fifth and 
Sixth Graders, 17 

Homemaking Department [AHEA], Report, 465 

Homemaking Teacher, What Research Offers to 
the, 151 

Hovucuton, Dorotuy. ASA’s Annual Meeting, 
225 

House Planning, 510 

Household Employees Join the CIO, 265 

Household Equipment: Farewell to Homemaking 
as Usual, 353; Furniture for War Workers, 
625; Home Furnishings in the Rural South, 24; 
Kitchen Harvest, 505; Performance of Com- 
bination Range Ovens, 168; Standards for 
Kitchen Utensils, 490; Status of Household 
Equipment, 214; Wartime Developments in 
Furniture, 271 

Household Tasks, To Simplify, 629 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 122, 247, 
375, 529, 660; Expenditures for Farm Housing 
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Housing Is Programmed, 217; Training for 
War Housing Management, 220 
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Institute Lights, Shadows, and Color, 424 
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odicals, 184, 316, 447, 663; Cafeteria Instruc- 
tion Training, 631; Cafeteria~-Laboratory, 572 
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Concert of Policy [ed.], 512 
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Ladies Must Lobby [ed.], 579 
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488 
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222 
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Wartime, 232 
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Soybean Proteins, Effect of Different Cooking 
Methods on, 211 
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Soybeans: Vitamin C Loss from Soybeans Stored 
in Cooked and Fresh State, 587 
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Soybeans for Human Food, 201 
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Clothing Class, 142 
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Grade, 499 
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59, 252, 381; Can Trade and College Meet in 
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1943, 80; Clothing and Textile Problems of 
Rural Homemakers and 4-H Club Girls, 87; 
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Clothing Conservation, 160; Downtown Vic- 
tory Sewing School, 95; Dry-Cleaning and 
Laundry Services in Wartime, 232; Fashions 
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Plain-Weave Cotton Dress Fabrics, 363; 
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Clothing Courses, 84; TCRA Forum, 33; Tex- 
tiles in Wartime Canada, 488; To Keep ’Em 
Flying, 576; Wartime Quality Standards in the 
Textile and Apparel Field, 485; What College 
Women Spend on Clothes, 555; With Textiles 
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Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA], Reports, 
111, 462, 653 

TCRA Forum, 33 

Textiles in Wartime Canada, 488 
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Home Furnishings in the Rural South, 24 
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Tomato Juice: Ascorbic Acid in Home-Canned 
Tomato Juice, 295 

Tool for Family Financial Planning, 346 

Toward Freedom from Want, 413 

Training for War Housing Management, 220 

Treasurer’s Report [AHEA], 453 

Tuberculosis: Duty & Common Sense [ed.], 645 
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United Domestic Workers Union: Household Em- 
ployees Join the CIO, 265 

United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture: Concert of Policy [ed.], 512; Toward 
Freedom from Want, 413 

USA Nutrition Program: How It Is Organized, 32 

U. S. Department of Agriculture: OES Eighth 
Reader, 163; [USDA’s Milwaukee Conference] 
The World Moves On [ed.], 582; see also 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
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Giapys E. (and Raymona Hitton). Edible 
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Van Horn, Edna: To Edna Van Horn, 412; Who 
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Van Syckie, Catra. The Clothing Situation, 
1943, 80 

Vegetable Storage: Vitamin C Loss from Soybeans 
Stored in Cooked and Fresh State, 587 
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Victory Lunches, 357 

Victory Sewing School, Downtown, 95 

Vitamin C Loss from Soybeans Stored in Cooked 
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Vitamins: see Food and Nutrition 
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217; Training for War Housing Management, 
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mists for, 415 

War Workers, Furniture for, 625 

Warp, Giapys. Safety in the Home, 37 

Warinc, B. (and Murier W. Brown). 
Family Relations and Child Development 
Division, 47 

Wartime Aid to School Lunches, 553 

Wartime Curriculum, Art in the, 611 

Wartime Developments in Furniture, 271 

Wartime, Dry-Cleaning and Laundry Services in, 
232 

Wartime Institute [AHEA]: [ed.], 359; Institute 
Lights, Shadows, and Color, 424; Plan and 
Organization of the Institute, 433; [Report of 
the Institute], 393-434 

Wartime Manpower Program: National Manpower 
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Wartime Problems of Families: Tall Towers from 
Sharp Stones, 547 

Wartime Quality Standards in the Textile and 
Apparel Field, 485 

Wartime, Recreation in, 161 

Wartime, The Sales Tax in, 614 

Wartime Textiles: see Textiles and Clothing 

Washington News: facing pages 1, 73, 137, 201, 
265, 329, 393, 547, 611; see also first page of 
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Waters, Marion. Cooking for Fun, 578 
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Wrvecar, Giapys. Textiles and Clothing Divi- 
sion, 111 
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Woopwarp, ELLEN S. Social Security Serves the 
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Results of Division and Department Elections' 
Divisions 
Family Economics 


Chairman-Elect (for one year): EDNA VAN Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Secretary (for one year): Dorotuy F. Smumons, Iowa State College, Ames 


Family Relations and Child Development 
Vice-Chairman: MAUDE FirtH, director, family life education, Tulsa public schools (resigned November 17) 
Food and Nutrition 
Vice-Chairman: FLORANCE B. KiNG, University of Vermont, Burlington 
Housing 
Vice-Chairman: Tessie AGAN, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Textiles and Clothing 
Vice-Chairman: MARTHA MERRIFIELD, Oklahoma A & M Extension Service, Stillwater 


Departments 
Colleges and Universities 


Chairman-Elect: Bess HEFIN, University of Texas, Austin 
Secretary: HELEN Burton, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Chairman-Elect: E>NA KRAFT, assistant state supervisor of home economics, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Mrs. MARVEL FIsHER, Redondo Beach, California 


Extension 


Chairman-Elect: Jutta BREKKE, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
Secretary: Mrs. AGNES M. ERKEL, St. Paul Association of Commerce, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman-Elecit: Marita Monroe, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Vice-Chairman (for one year): LEVELLE Woop, Kansas State College, Manhattan (resigned November 10) 
Secretary: ROBERTA MACK, University of Maryland, College Park 

Research 


Chairman-Elect: RutH O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Secretary: Irma Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Social Welfare and Public Health 
Vice-Chairman (for one year): ELENA BECKER, State Department of Public Welfare, Richmond 


1 This page gives results of the election conducted through a ballot printed in the September 1943 JourNAL 
as authorized at the AHEA’s Wartime Institute last June. Those elected have assumed office. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“No scraps for me, any more!” 


“It’s funny. Used to be lots of stuff left on 
the plates for me. But no more. D’ya sup- 
pose they’re giving my scraps to some 


other dog? 


Food’s gone to war like everything else 
these days. Folks eat more as they work 
harder. Soldiers eat a lot more. Friends 
in other countries need our help. 


That’s why plates go back to the kitchen 
clean. That’s why there are no extras 
for pups—or people. Everybody will get 
enough to eat, but there won’t be any to 
waste, 


We know something about food, here at 
National Dairy. We've been working with 
Nature’s most complete food—milk—for 
years and years. We’ve made many nour- 
ishing food products from it. 


Right now, our laboratories are busy 
with new developments—new products for 


wartime use—new ideas for after the war 
—when butter, cheese, ice cream and other 
things are plentiful again. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials —as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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underestimate 
the importance 


of flavor! 


Aside from sheer eating pleasure, enjoyment 
of food is a factor inits digestion. In Cereal 
flavors, Maltex knows no peer. This nour- 
ishing, hot, brown, wheat cereal is a special 
combination of toasted wheat and malted 
barley; delicately sweet, nut-like, 
deliciously different! 


Let Us Send You This Wall Chart 


Try These Christmas 
1 Cookies Made with 
| Semi-Sweet Chocolate 


What an appetizing aroma when 


Valuable for class study of the sources of the 
food constituents; 42” x 28”, divided into 11 
columns with headings: Protein, Fat, Car- 
bohydrate, Calcium, Iron, Vitamin A, Thia- 
mine, Riboflavin, Niacin, Vitamin C and 
Vitamin D. With this chart we include a 
10 page Booklet containing 160 outline draw- 
ings of common foods, arranged to be colored, 
cut out and pasted in the proper columns on 
the WallChart. A graphic method of teach- 
ing the relative importance of various foods 
in the daily diet. Equally useful in teach- 
ing young or adult students. Order one for 
each class. (Offer limited to schools North 
of Washington, D. C. and East of Chicago.) 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 
Maltex Company Burlington, Vermont 


(In writing to advertisers, please 


they’re in the oven...and 
their taste is just as tantalizing! 


Here’s another grand Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
recipe that’s just naturally right for the holi- 
day season. The recipe is for delicious Soft 
Molasses Jumbles—easy-to-make cookies, 
which are marvelous either as Christmas gifts, 
or as a Yuletide dessert everyone will enjoy. 
And they bake in only 10 to 15 minutes. For 
that extra-special flavor though, be sure to 
use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any dessert 
or confection calling for chocolate or cocoa. 


SOFT MOLASSES JUMBLES 


Made with Nestie’s Semi-Sweet 


3% cups sifted flour 1 cup molasses 

1 tsp. soda \% cup cold water 

\4 tap. salt 1 7-02. ackage 

\% tsp. cinnamon Nestle’s Semi- 

\6 cup shortening Sweet Chocolate, 

\% cup brown sugar __in pieces 

Sift together flour. soda, cinnamonand salt. 

am shortening, add sugar gradually, 

beating until light and fluffy. Add mo- 

lasses and mix thoroughly. 
Add flour mixture aiternately with 

water. Blend until smooth. Add ch 
ney teaspoonfuls onto a greased 


BAKE AT: 375° F. TIME: 10-15 min. 
YIELD: 4% doz 
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H™s a book for every woman who 
wants to make her housekeeping 
these days as simple as possible. She 
may be working in a war plant and have 
to take care of her home nights and 
mornings. She may want to: cut her 
housekeeping hours in order to give more 
of her time to bond sales, the Red Cross 
or other war work. Perhaps she wants 


ANNOUNCING 


“TIME MANAGEMENT 
FOR HOMEMAKERS” 


New Household book full of easy ways 
to simplify wartime housekeeping 


to do more for the war effort than she is 
now doing but doesn’t see how she can add 
anything to her already well filled days. 


, More time for war work 


“Time Management for Homemakers’’ tells 
scores of ways for women to save time and 
energy in the home in order to have more for 
war activities. ‘‘Practice intelligent neglect 
... Stop doing unnecessary things and simplify 
the rest,”’ counsels the booklet. To help the 
homemaker simplify her work it suggests a 
work calendar—‘‘the most helpful tool she 
can have for saving time.’’ The booklet tells 
her how to make a calendar that will fit her 
home and her habits—-and how to make the 
calendar work for her. 

100 ways to save housekeeping time 
What is the simplest way to do each house- 
keeping job? How can a bed be made so that 
the covers will seldom need more than spread- 
ing up between changes? How can the home- 
maker make many household tasks easier by 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1678 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
317 branches in 205 cities ? 


working rhyth- 
mically?*‘ Time Manage- 

ment”’ is full of such practical pointers. It also 
brings a check list of over one hundred “‘time 
saving practices.” 

These guides help stretch family income 
We believe you will find ‘Time Management 
for Homemakers’’ very useful material for 
schoolroom or consumer study class use. It is 
the latest title in Household’s series of book- 
lets on buying and budgeting. These are filled 
with practical suggestions for sound manage- 
ment of family funds and for smarter shopping 
for the home. You may obtain any or all for 
2'e¢ each in stamps to cover mailing costs. 
With your copy of ‘*Time Management" you 
will receive a descriptive list of the entire 
series. Why don’t you send the coupon now? 

Research Dept. JHE-12 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chica l 


Management for Homemakegs”’ and list of the 
other Household consumer booklets. 


Name. 


| 
| 

I enclose 3¢ in stamps. Please send me “Time 
| 
| 
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DISCOVERED TO BE 
RICH IN RIBOFLAVIN 


Rich Also in Minerals 
and Other Vitamins 


Economical in both “points and 
pennies”, American cultivated mush- 
rooms are not only extenders of food 
and flavor—but add important nutri- 
tives to wartime meals! 


Recent scientific investigations at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station* have shown that 
with the exception of yeast and cer- 
tain nuts, cultivated mushrooms lead 
the vegetable kingdom in riboflavin 
content. In addition, the ‘“‘little 
vegetable with the big flavor” con- 
tains appreciable amounts of niacin, 
thiamin, pantothenic acid, ascorbic 
acid, and vitamin K. Generous in 
copper and iron, the mineral content 
of our cultivated mushrooms is higher 
than many fruits and vegetables! 
Experiments showed canned mush- 
rooms to be essentially of equal 
nutritive value with the fresh product. 


For information on how to make use 
of this nutritious vegetable—write 
for FREE recipe booklets for your 
class—your files—your home! State 
number desired, name and address. 


Write to: Marion Allen, Secretary 
Cultivated Mushroom 
Institute of America, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


§21 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PURE Look for 

UNBLEACHED this seal 

MUSHROOMS on the 

( Fl can. It 

is a guar- 

antee of 

finest 

*Proceed- quality 
Hort. Sci. and 

41:301-303 purity. 

(1942) 
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In Step With the War Eftort 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 


carries timely material for all who wish to keep their 
own efforts in step with the War Effort. 


September—Keeping Down the Cost of Living 


(rising prices, economic stabilization, references ). 


Consumer Education in Wartime (pro- 


October— 
duction, stabilization, advertising, standards, sub- 


sidies, education). 


November—Will Grade Labeling Destroy Brand 


Names? (Articles reprinted from Industrial Stand- 


ardization and Modern Packaging.) 
AND SIX MORE ISSUES TO COME 
Send $1.00 for a year's subscription to: 


American Home Economics 
Association 
620 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
values of average 

of common foods. Two 
Check U Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 


tional irements. Very practical. 
One set ‘to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 

WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Johnnie got a germ” 
and 
won the game ! 


Ke *the protective wheat germ 
— in hot Ralston cereal 


FREE! New Nutrition Data 
Use Coupon Below 


1. 25x38” illustrated wall chart. Shows 
how most diets can be made ade- 
uate by addition of everyday foods. 
ieeod on recent nutrition studies 

of thousands of people. 


2. 8-page folder for class use. Includes 
above chart in 8x11” size; table of 
essential food nutrients with re- 
quirements and sources; facts about 
natural whole grain in wartime food 
economy. 

3. 12 recipes using whole grain cereals 
as ration stretchers. On handy 4x6” 

cards. In quantities for 6 or 50. 


You know that natural wheat germ 


Is one of nature’s very richest sources 


Of precious vitamin B; 

But did you know hot Ralston cereal 
Has about 24 times as much 

Natural wheat germ as pure whole wheat? 
That’s why hot Ralston cereal 

Has such a rich heart-of-wheat flavor 
And is such a fine nutritional alternate 
For many rationed foods 

Extra-rich in protein and vitamin By; 
Hot Ralston cereal is the kind of food 
You can talk about . . . with confidence! 


USE THIS COUPON 


Ralston Research Laboratories, 
46 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, ydt¥ new wall chart, 
8-page folder and a set of cereal recipes$o I can look them 
over and order in quantity needed for nutrition classes. 


2 KINDS OF HOT RALSTON CEREAL 


Both are natural whole grain wheat 


with ADDED natural wheat germ ' : 
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Significance of 


Thiamine Contribution 


through enrichment of flour to the new standards 


On October 1, 1943, the Government set 
new standards for enriched flour. These 
require higher levels of thiamine, niacin 
and iron. Also the addition of riboflavin. 
Minimum standards (mg. per lb.): 


Old New 
1.66 2.0 
Riboflavin.......... — 1.2 
de 6.0 13.0 


A sizable shortage of thiamine has existed 
in the average American diet. Thus the 
contribution of thiamine through enrich- 
ment is of especial significance. 

Note these charts prepared under the 
direction of General Mills Nutrition De- 
partment. They show that if all family 
white flour were enriched, and if all baked 
goods were made with enriched flour or 
included the equivalent in enrichment in- 
gredients added to the doughs, a substan- 


tial part of the thiamine inadequacy of the 
average pre-war American diet (first 
chart) would be eliminated (second 
chart); and that the recommended daily 
per capita allowance for thiamine would 
be fully met if the per capita consumption 
of enriched flour and baked goods were 
increased about 40% (third chart). 

Everyone interested in further nutri- 
tional progress will agree that another im- 
portant step forward has been taken. 

In the interest of better nutrition for the 
American family, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are 
being enriched to the new 
levels of thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“"Kitchen-tested"’ is a registered trade mark of General Mills, Inc. 


@ Above. Showing percent- 
ages of the recommended 
daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine contributed by 
various classes of foods in 
the average American pre- 
war diet; and the percent- 
age not provided. 


® Below. Showing increase 
in percentage of the recom- 
mended daily per capita 
allowance of thiamine con- 
tributed if all the flour- 
converted products in the 
average normal (pre-war) 
diet were enriched in line 
with the new enrichment 
standards. 


our & 


Nurs * PR 

The above charts are based on 1.6 mg. of thiamine and 2800 calories (the recommended daily allowance for thiamine 
and calories on a per capita basis). They are also based on foods as eaten. 


our CEREAL, 


3 @ Above. Showing that 
> 100% of the recommended 
s daily per capita allowance 
* of thiamine would be met 


if per capita consumption 
of enriched flour-converted 
products as defined in 
Chart 2 were increased 
about 40%. 
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... also other appealing new ideas for making 


HE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH shows 

just one of the appetizing sug- 
gestions in the New Canned Food 
Recipe Book now offered free to all 
teachers of home economics. 


This book was written especially for present- 
day wartime conditions. Here is a fund of new 
suggestions for “stretching” rationed foods . . . 
ideas which your pupils are bound to like and 
which they will want to try out at home. 


Here, for example, are recipes for Luncheon Meat 
Rolls, Corn and Egg Scramble, Vegetable Soufflé, 
Tomato Pie, Oxrtail Noodle Ring, Vegetable Juice 
Cocktails, Tangy Vegetable Sandwiches, Moulded 
Rice Ring with Fruit, Baked Crispy Peaches, Pine- 


canned fish, vegetables, and meats go further. 


SCALLOPED SALMON 
AND POTATOES 


Ye 1-Ib. can Ye teaspoon 
Salmon minced Onion 
3 medium-sized 4 tbs. Flour 
Potatoes, thinly Salt 
sliced Pepper 
2 cups Milk 


@ Drain oil from salmon, reserving 
14 cup. Flake salmon. Arrange layer 
of potatoes in greased baking dish. 
Add half of the salmon, onion, flour, 
and salmon oil; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Make another layer of pota- 
toes; add remaining salmon, onion, 
flour, and 1 tablespoon oil. Cover 
with remaining potatoes. Pour on 
milk, then pour remaining tablespoon 
of oil over top. Bake in a moderate 
oven at 350° F. for 114 hours. This 
makes 6 servings. 


apple Tapioca Meringue, and Fruit Juice Cooler. 


Your copies of this free booklet are now 
ready. To get them, just fill in and mail this 


coupon 


today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. 
Please send me (_ ) copies of ‘‘Wa Recipes for 
Canned Foods.”’ 
Name 
School 
Street 
im 
City. — State 7 
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“HOLD STILL, BEULAH--THEY‘LL 
BE HERE ANY MINUTE !” 


THE soapsups tickle my ear,” pro- 

D tested little Beulah. “Anyway, why do 
I have to be so pesky clean for those old 
fuss-budgets?”’ 

“That’s not the way I like to hear my 
daughter talk about the Borden inspectors,” 
reproved Elsie. “They're only doing their 
duty.” 

“T don’t see why it has to be their duty 
to see that I'm clean,” pouted little Beulah. 

“Why, any cow who gives milk for 


© Borden Co. 


Borden’s must meet the strictest require- 
ments.”’ explained Elsie. “Our milk and 
cream must be as pure as good clean cows, 
spic-and-span stables, and careful laboratory 
controls can make them. That’s to protect 
the little babies and all the good people who 
use Borden products such as Evaporated 
Milk, cheese, Beta Lactose, and Biolac.” 


“Gosh,” marveled little Beulah. “No 
wonder folks say: If it's Borden's, it’s got 
to be good!” 


its Bordens, its got lo be good / 
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Breakfast is our nationally neglected meal...can better 
habits whip mid-morning fatigue? 


¢ Hoboes—and what ever happened 
to our rod-riding knights of the 
road?—aren’t the only ones who eat 
haphazardly, or skip some meals en- 
tirely. You who are close to our na- 
tion’s nutrition problems know that 
one major source of malnutrition — 
among children, warworkers, and 
others—is the neglected breakfast. 
Most nutrition authorities agree 
that an adequate breakfast should 
supply about one-quarter to one- 
third of the day’s food essentials, 
that this nourishment is especially 
important after the long night’s fast. 

Yet how can we persuade Ameri- 


cans—usually so hurried in the 
morning —to eat properly? 

Ready-to-eat cereals such as 
Grape-Nuts can help measurably to 
build up breakfast into a worth- 
while meal. Crisp, crunchy Grape- 
Nuts can be splashed into a bowl 
and served with milk or cream as 
easily as winking. Time saved is a 
big factor at breakfast. Grape-Nuts 
and milk are a good source of many 
food essentials (see box at right). 
And Grape-Nuts are a delightful, 
refreshing food—flavorsome and 
different —very persuasive through 
sheer wonderful tastiness! 


A delightful daily source of Group Six 


GRAPE-NUTS 


also Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
and Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal . . . all products of General Foods 


One ounce of Grape-Nuts, served 
with three ounces of milk, sup- 
plies the following approximate 
percentages* of an adult's mini- 
mum daily needs: 
Protein (6 gm.)—8 to 10% 
Thiamin (.291 mg. )—29% 
Riboflavin (.256 mg.)—13% 


Niacin (1.95 mg. )—13% 
Iron (1.58 mg. )—16% 
Calcium (113 mg.)—15% 
Phosphorus (171 mg.)—23% 
Calories 164 


*Percentages (except Proteinand 
Niacin) based on daily require- 
ments set up by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. Pro- 
tein based on 60 grams and 70 
grams, Niacin on 15 milligrams. 
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SNUGLY 
Like This 


CAN you think of a holiday gift more welcome 
te a boy at camp or in college than a box of 
delicious cookies . . . that reach him intact? 


Here’s a tempting cookie—and a timely pack- 
aging idea—that are sure to win a welcome 
with a capital “W”. 


The recipe—fresh from the Crisco Test Kitchens 
— is easy to make with pure, all-vegetable, quick- 
blending Crisco. Easy on ration books, too, for 
Crisco, you know, is truly point-thrifty. Turning 
out these tasty, crunchy cookies will be a 
pleasant task for even beginning students, 


CRISCO 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 
It’s DIGESTIBLE 


WIN A HEARTY WELCOME 


CRUNCHY 
COOKIES 


CARAMEL BROWNIES 


| cup Crisco 
1 cup brown sugar (tightly packed) 

1 x teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla legg | 
1 cup all- flour | 
1 aking powder 


14 cup chopped nutmeats 
Blend together wich Crieso, brown sugar, salt 

and vanilla. Stir in beaten egg. Add flour sifted 
with bakin powder. Mix smooth and stir in 
nutmeats. ee in a shallow pan (about 9” 
square) lined on the bottom with paper. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350 F.) 25-30 minutes. 


TO make these delicious Caramel Brownies 
“safe travelers,” choose a baking pan the size of 
the box in which you plan to pack the cookies. 
After baking, while the cookies are still warm, 
put the entire layer in the box, previously lined 
with waxed paper. Cut into suitable sizes in the 
box, then fill in the top tightly with crumpled 
paper to keep them in place during shipment. 


Home Economics Dept., lvorydale, Obie 
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